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IN MEMORIAM 


On the 11th Semptember 1948, died Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah, the architect of Pakistan and its first 
Governor-General. He was not merely the greatest 
personality of Pakistan, the hero of its vast population, 
but also a great international figure. By creating the 
state of Pakistan, he gave a new turn to_international 
relations.in Asia 


Convinced that the principle of self-determination 
should be applied to the inhabitants of the Pakistan’ 
regions, he championed their cause with rare skill and: 
indomitable courage. He won and lived to see the state, 
for whose creation he had striven, come into existence. : 
It is given'to few to achieve so much in a lifetime. - 
Few persons, indeed, in history have displayed those 
moral and intellectual qualities which distinguished 
Jinnah. In his utterances there was no equivocation, ; 
no mental reservation. He was the same to all, 
be they high or low. He made no compromises, 
either to win the favour of the mighty or the applause 
of the masses. He shunned publicity and stage effects. 
a He stood forth neither as the apostle of a spiritual 

revival nor as a redeemer of the world. He was merely 
the advocate of the right of self-determination of a 
national minority, that would have .assuredly all but: 
perished, if it: had not been given a separate state, He 
claimed no more and no less. 


dinnah is dead. But he lives and will always live 
in the hearts of his grateful people, of the present 
generation of Pakistanis and of the generations to.come. 
They will remember him as their greatest benefactor, 
as‘a straight and honourable man, as a statesman of 
vision and. determination. He will live in history which - 
he helped to make. 





THE FOUNDER’ OF PAKISTAN &* 
By I. H. QURESHI. A 


On the 11th September, 1948 at 10.25 p.m. died Quaid- 
it-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the architect and founder 
of Pakistan. He had kept inditferent health for some time, 

ut the death was unexpected, having been caused by heart 
ilure. He had been away from Karachi for some time at 
Ziarat, a hill station in Baluchistan, noted for its salubrious 
imate. The Quaid-i-Azam came back to Karachi, because 
e had felt the need of being in the capital in order to attend 
to certain vital affairs of State. This was characteristic of 
him; he never permitted his convenience or even. the 
rders ot his doctors to stand in the way of a patriotic dis- 
arge of duty. He was buried the next day at 6 p.m. with 
full military honours. The funeral was attended by. almost 
the entire population of Karachi. Hundreds of thousands 
6f people followed the bier to the site. ot the burial .am 
pitticipated in the funeral service. Bowed with grief, the 
mourning populace behaved with admirable dignity\af 
discipline. For three days all shops and offices, factories 
and public institutions were closed and, the ‘streets were 
deserted. The few faces one saw in the. thorough- 
fares were grave and full of sorrow. An orphaned nation 
moutned the loss ot its Father. 


_ °Mohammad Ali Jinnah was born at Karachi on the 25th 
December, in the year 1876. His tather was a partner ima 
rosperous firm of exporters ot hides and:skins. As achild 
he was first sent to Bombay for education; later:he, was 
Brought back to Karachi where he finished his school 
education. In 1892 he’ was sent. to» England and 
joined’ Lincoln’s Inn. He returned to India .in 1896 
and “was: formally called to bar in 1497. His» fathet’s 
business, in the meanwhile, had sutfered a setback :arid he 
was facihg financial difficulties. Jinnah decided to moveto 
Bombay to build up a legal practice; but his first: ithree 
wears were almost briefless. In 1900 he was appointed a 


Presidency Magistrate to filla temporary vacancy and he 
so impressed the Judicial Débartmient of the GOveRhitient 
of Bombay that he was asked to make himself available for 
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a lucrative post, but he refused to be absorbed into govern- 
ment service and preferred to go back to his practice. By 
now he had built up a reputation and:he rapidly rose in the 
profession until he came to be recognised as one of the 
topmost legal lum#naries of the sub-continent. 


While in England, young Jinnah had met Dadabhai 
Naorcji. This Parsi patriot had founded the Indian 
Society in London to propagate the Indian point of 
view. He stood for the British Parliament from Central 
Finsbury and was elected. Indian students’ had throwa 
themselves into election work with enthusiasm and Jinnah’s 
merit was noted by the veteran Parsi politician. A. O. 
Hume, a Britisher, had founded the Indian National Cong- 
ress in 1885 and a group of elderly moderate leaders were 
now in control of the association which believed in consti- 
tutional activities, mostly drafting lengthy memoranda on 
‘specific and general grievances of the native population. 
They believed in the British sense of justice; besides they 
thought that the publication of their well argued memoranda 


in itself was a vehicle of political education. .Thig s¢hool 
was represented by Dadabhai Naoroji, Ranade, Gokhale and 
Pherozshah Mehta,. Fairly early a new force had come into 
existence, led by Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Hedid not believe 
in constitutionalism; he had no faith in the British; he 
teposed his faith in the people ; his conception of the Indian 
nation also differed. 


Tilak’s conception based perhaps on greater realism, was 
full of disruptive and dangerous possibilities and deserves 
somewhat fuller discussion, because Jinnah’s political life 
can bewunderstood only against the background) of Tilak's 
ideas and achievements. 


Tilak looked upon India as the land of the Hindus ; they 
were the Indian nation. Hence he talked of “centuries of 
slavery”, including in it the period of Muslim rule, He 
forgot the constructive role played by the Muslims in Indian 
History. The revival of Hindu power was his main aim ; 
for this he appealed ‘to the political as well.as religious 
feelings of his people. Hedid not care if these methods 
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would alienate the sympathies of the Muslims. In 1893 k2 
organised the first public festival in honour of theelephant- 
headed: Hindu god, Ganpati,as a counterblast to'the Muslim 
Muharram: The same year he-founded the Anti-Cow 
Killing Society, the cow being sacred to the Hindus, whereas 
beef is an important element in the food of the ‘Muslims 
and the: Christians... He demanded.that Hindu processions 
should be permitted to play music:in front of Muslim places 
of worship. © Two years later he organised the great ‘Shivaji 
festival, which has been celebrated year after year ‘through- 
out ‘Hindu India.::Shivaji was a Maratha Chief who: had 
rebelled against Muslim rule. According to Tilak. himself, 
“God has conferred on the foreigners no grant of Hindustan 
inscribed on imperishable. brass. Shivaji. strove’ to« drive 
them. forth out of the land-of-his birth.” Of course, these 
foreigners were Muslims who had been domiciled in: India 
for -centuries. : Tilak’s policy succeeded only too well; in 
1897 he had-won his halo and was drag neabenae —the 
ween of the world. S 


OFjlak’s ri rise to power filled the isodetate patrities Lgrith 
abptehension; because they could- foresee’ the results of 
arousing religious fanaticism of the Hindus. The path-of a 
self-respecting Muslim was strewn with thorns in India; he 
could not reconcile himself to the continuity of the British 
rule because he disliked the’ stigma of belonging to a subject 
race, and the movement for treedom was now’taking a new 
turn in which the Muslim was being branded with the same 
-mark ‘as ‘the Britisher... In ‘this unhappy’ position, Jinnah 
‘adopted the only sensible: course open to him. He decided 
to throw in ‘his lot: with those ‘elderly and experienced 
“méderate leaders who shated - his apprehensions. He was 
full of admiration for Gokhale. When ‘an opportunity 
offered itself, he attached himself to Dadabhai Naoroji as 
his Secretary. In 1906 °Jinnah was already sufficiently 
important as-a rising lawyer and politician, when thé extre- 
mists made aeepelyes felt in the séssion of the Congress at 
Calcutta.” . 


-° The Muslims had siiifeted terribly after the delay of 
their‘power. - They had incurred the Hostility of the British 
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because they, owing to their recent. association with power, 
had made-them politically-eonscious: . Proud .of,.their..own 
traditions and culture, they had:remained ‘sullen. and.aloof 
from Western education.|,.Thé British bad. deprived. :thear 
of their large educational endowments. Gradually emer- 
ging ftom the stupor ot: persecution ,.directed., against. them 
after the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-58, they were laboriously 
and slowly building up their-institutions fer new, education 
and were-once again responding to the elementary demands 
of self-preservation; when they, were confronted with the 
tevivalist :intolerance of .Hindu intelligentsia. Hence: a 
number of Muslim leaders: erganised -in 1906, the year-of 
extremist victory in the Congress, their own political as- 
sociation, the All-India Muslim.League,’ It is immaterial 
who showed the way, because the: founders ot. the League 
Matis tothe need of safeguarding the i interests et the 
Muslims 


[ Jinnah seendinod: aloof from the League. He sill hoped 
that saner councils would ultimately prevail in the Conggess, 
His aim was to keep the. Indian national ‘movement. free 
from religious and comniunal virus ; in-this way. alone could 
the minorities, . and particularly , the Muslims, -hape.to get. a 
fair dedl.in: a. tree India. The rise. ot Muslim - defensive 
movement might result in:strengthening,the, forces which it 
sought to weaken. - He believed-that ifhe really advocated 
the exclusion ot religious bigotry and fanaticism from. indian 
politics, he could:not identity. himself with -an: association 
which was exclusively. Muslim. '» His -indefatigable . efforts, 
however, could not. stem the tide...Hindu intolerance had 
heen -incréasing. - In 1910, a conference *was called. °at 
Allahabad: to bring about _better. relations - between. the 
Hindus-and the Muslims, - Jinnah threw . himself..into’ this 
endeavour with all:his ardour and enthusiasm; bug the .con- 
ference only:succeedeéd in high-lighting: the uncompromising 
spirit of the: Hindus and convincing, the-Muslims of the 
futility:of:such efforts. Jinnah, -however, still refused: to 
lose hope and: he thought that the greup which had refused 
to compromise was representative of only. a'section of politi- 
cally conscious -Hindus.. - Censistent - with . his. belief ., he 
opposed -the extiension- of ‘the principle .of separate: elector 
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rates fo municipalities and other loca] bodies: In 1909 he 
had been elected by the Muslims of Bombay Presidency to the 
Central Legislative Council. There he soon made his mark. 
In 1913 hé was specially nominated to the Council by the 
Viceroy for ah extra term to introduce a bill on Muslim 
éndowments which he piloted with great ability.’ This was 
the first non-official. bill which passed into legislation in 
India. Jinnah soon comé'to be recognised as one of the 
foremost parliamentarians of the sub-continent. His 
debating skill, his clear exposition’ of his point of view, his 
talent for repartee and his independence won universal 
respect. For almost four decades he remained a legislator. 


Politics in India adopted a more rapid pace. The parti- 
tion of Bengal had stirred the sentiments of the Hindus 
deeply, because it had created a province of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam with a Muslim majority. The Bengali» Hindus 
retaliated by organising terrorist conspiracies, boycott of 
British goods and countty wide agitation. Characteristically 
they drew inspiration from religious and mythological 
sources; Kali, the goddess of destruction, became the patro- 
ness of the ‘terrorists whq aimed at the dssassination of 
British 2nd pro-British officials ; vande matram, the idolato- 
rous ‘song of fictitious bandits, organised for similar aims 
against Muslim rulers appearing in a novel, became the 
national song. In 1911 the partition was annulled: The 
Muslims had been told by the British that the partition was 
to their advantage; now they were not éven consulted. 
They realised that the British responded only to agitation 
and pressure. The series of Muslim disasters in Morocco, 
Algeria, Libya, Egypt, the Balkans and Iran and the part 
played by the British in the subjugation of Muslim territo- 
ties by European powers brought in their wake great resent- 
ment against Great Britain. The Gteat War of 1914-18 
brought further setbacks tothe world of Islam. A school 
of Muslim politicians had grown up which was anti-British 
to the core and desired nothing more ardently than the end 
of the British Empiré. Gradually the Muslims came to 
believe that with the disappearance of the British Empire 
Muslim coutitries would be able to breathe freely. Hence, 
even if Indian Muslims suffered any disabilities by the rise 
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of the Hindus to power, the: sacrificé was worth making. 
The Muslims, thus were willing to negotiate a settlement 
with the Hindus and to-unite with them in a struggle 
against the British. In 1913 Jinnah had been persuaded 
to become a member of. the Muslim League, - but - he 
had clearly stipulated’ that his membership. of the 
League: would |-not be permitted to bring him .into 
conflict .with the cause of India... He had watched the 
keen -desire on! the part of the Muslims to participate in 
the struggle for freedom and he no longer wanted to stand 
aloof: With the Muslim. sentiment at his back, and the 
realisation in the Hindu camp that some compromise with 
the Muslims was necessary, Jinnah succeeded in bringing 
about a Congress-League understanding in 1916 at Lucknow 
which was ratified by the two associations: 2 Jinnah 
presided over this memorable session of the Muslim 
League. , 


A new star rose on the Indian politicathorizon. Gandhi 
after achieving success in South Africa came to India and 
decided to apply his technique to Indian politics. .He knew 
that his movement would ultimately require the support of 
the masses. For this he had to seek the support of the 
elements roused. to activity by Tilak. Atthe same time it 
was essential that he should not alienate the other sections 
of the population, especially the Muslims. On account of 
their: pro-T urkish leanings, the two-stalwart Muslim leaders, 
the Ali Brothers had been-incarcerated, Gandhi knew that 
the dismemberment.of Turkey in spite of British promises 
to the contrary had greatly agitated the Muslim mind. In 
this he saw a golden opportunity-of winning them over to 
his.side. He-agitated for the release of the Ali Brothers, 
and when: they came out of the prison, he joined hands 
with them in the Khilafat. agitation. -Hindu and- Muslim 
minds were also agitated because of the enactment in the 
teeth of opposition of the Rowlatt Act which gave the 
British bureaucracy:,undesirable powers. The: agitation 
against this legislation had been suppressed by deplorable 
methods. Feeling was running high, Hindus and Muslims 
were fraternising, and under the guidance of. Gandhi, the 
Jndian National Congress and the Khilafat Committee 
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decided upon” launching ‘a. movement of non-cooperation 
with the government‘in certain limited spheres of adminis- 
tration. Jinnah, essentially: a constitutiondlist and having 
unpleasant memories about Tflak’s' activities, was against 
the introduction of' religious: motives into the pattern of 
Indian politics: « He believed'that India was not “ready for 
@) mass movement of that ‘magnitude and appeals to their 
religious prejudices would ultimately spell disaster to the 
unity of the national movement. He had, inthe legisla- 
ture and outside it, fought for the principles which Gandhi 
wanted to vindicate and nobody had ever doubtéd either 
Jinnah’s patriotism or his integrity; but he was not pre- 
pared to support the methods which were now: advocated. 
Without any -regard to the risks. involved in opposing a 
movement which had caught ‘the imagination of: millions 
of .his countrymen, and, most of alljof his own. co-religion- 
ists, he did not shirk his duty as his conscience chalked it 
out for him. So great was his reputation that his action 
was not misunderstood. : b , 


Jinnah was left sesashaiiee alone, His friend, Gokhale, 
had died. Other politicians: were being drawn:more and 
more into‘the movement started by Gandhi. He was able 
to see the inevitable results of Tilak’s movement which 
Gandhi had not been able to ¢ontrol. Even before the first 
‘wave of enthusiasm had spent itself, Hindu intolerance had 
started raising its head. Aé Jirinah had foreseen, after the 
government had arrested a large number of leaders, the non- 
cooperation movement fizzled:out: Hindu elements which 
had looked upon the Hindu-Muslim entente with disappro- 
valscame out into the open: and started. the anti-Muslim 
movements of Shuddhi-and Sangathan: An epidemic of 
communal riots.-broke ‘out “ll over:India ; the masses lost 
all respect’ for law and order; the Hindus and the Muslims 
drifted further ‘apart. Jinnah’ s forebodings had come true. 
He had resigned from the Congress when he alone, out the 
thousands of delegates; had stood up to signify his dis- 
approval of Gandhi’s movement ‘of nofi-cooperation with 
the Government.: Now he set hitself the‘task‘of salvaging 
the wreckage—he renewed” his: efforts for! Hirida-Muslim 
understanding. ‘It -was; chowever, ‘uphill work, “Even in 
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quarters where he could legitimately ‘have expected help, 
he was disappointed. For instance when a resolution 
was -moved demanding that the North-West Frontier 
Province should be given the same ‘political institutions 
as had been established in other provinces, it was opposed 
by Moti Lal Nehru, -the father of the present Prime 
Minister of India. =" +. - 5 2330 

He made a new effort ‘in, 1926 by evolving a formula 
tor the settlement of Hindu-Muslim difference called the 
Delhi Muslim's Proposals, which was rejected by the 
Hindus, who in an All Parties Conference appointed a 
committee to draft a constitution for India. The National 
Convention, overwhelmingly Hindu in its composition, 
rejected all amendments to the Nehru Scheme ‘which were 
moved by Jinnah ‘on behalf of the Muslim League. On 
Gandhi’s motion, the Congress. recommended the entire 
Nehru. Scheme to the British Government. This disillu- 
sioned even such Muslim leaders as the Ali Brothers, who 
had been Gandhi’s main lieutefants in his non-cooperation 
movement and they broke away from the Congress, being 
fully convinced that Gandhi and the Congress wanted 
nothing short of complete Hindu’ domination. 


Still undaunted, Jinnah formulated his famous fourteen 
points. which demanded (i) a federal constitution, with 
residuary powers vested in the provinces, for India, (ii) a 
uniform measure of autonomy for the provinces, (iii) 
adequate representation of minorities in every province 
without reducing a majority into a minority, (iv) one-third 
representation for the Muslims in the Central legislature, 
(v) communal electorates ‘with the option to a community 
to give up separate electorates in favour of joint electorates, 
(vi) no territorial.redistribution which might affect the 
Muslim majorities in the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Provinces and Bengal, (vit) fuil liberty of belief, worship, 
and observance, propaganda, association and education, 
(viii) invalidity of any bill or resolution ‘affecting the 
interests of a Community, it its representatives opposed it 
by a three-fourths majority, (ix) separation of Sind‘from 
Bombay Presidency“’and its constitution into a separate 
province, (x) reforms in the N.W-F. Province and Balu- 
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chistan to bring them up to the leyel of other provinces, 
(xi). adequate share for Muslims in all services subject to 
requirements of efficiency, (xii) adequate safeguards for 
the protection and promotion.of Muslim culture, education, 
language, religion, personal laws and charitable institutions, 
(xiii) one-third representation of the Muslims in all cabi- 
nets, and (xiv) no change in the constitution without the 
the consent of the states forming the Indian Federation. 
These demands were unacceptable to the Indian National 
Congress, a predominantly Hindu body under the guidance 
of Gandhi, 


In 1930 was held the first Round Table Conference 
in London to discuss reforms in the Indian constitution, The 
Congress boycotted it; but consented to send Gandhi as 
its sole representative to the second Conference held in 
1931. During this period it was urged upon Gandhi that 
Congress should negotiate a compromise,with the Muslims. 
Gandhi said that he offered a blank cheque tothe Muslims 
which he would sign on behalf of the Congress. He, how- 
ever, added a rider that the Muslim demand must. be 
unanimous, knowing full well that ninety million people can 
attain an overwhelming majority for any proposals, but 
never unanimity. He also had the satisfaction of possessing 
a few Congress men among the, Muslims, some of whom 
depended for their livelihood on that organisation. Relying 
upen their friendship with the Labour Party, the Hindus 
agreed to refer the Muslim demands so ably pressed by 
Jinnah amongst others at the Conference for an award by 
the British Premier, Ramsay Macdonald. His award, 
known as the Communal Award which accepted only a few 
of the fourteen points was denounced by the Hindus. 


For four years Jinnah remained in England. The most 
popular of the Indian Muslim leaders, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali, versatile, able and highly emotional, whom Congress 
politics had driven into opposition, had died in England 
during the Round Table Conference. He had been seriously 
ailing, but he defied his doctor's order and worked hard to 
advance the Muslim as well as the Indian cause. He left a 
gap in Muslim leadership. The Indian Muslims were 
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demoralised, disorgun'sed and fully alive to the danger of 
growing Hinds fanaticism which now expressed itself in 
social and eco19n‘c boycott of the masses and bribing of 
some leader :. Subservience and evea annihilation seemed to 
be their fate. As early as 1925, the Rashtriya Swem Seva 
Sangh, an underground terrorist organisation, had been esta- 
blished with the avowed object of exterminating the Mus- 
lims. The Hindu Mahasabhi, an extremist organisation to 
advance Hindu interests at the cost of the Muslims, became 
more vocal. Even Jawahar Lal Nehru ridiculed in his 
autobiography the idea that the Muslims had any culture. 
The future for the Muslims seemed to be dark indzed. 


When Jinnah came back in 1934, he found a demora- 
lised and weak Muslim minority, without leadership and 
organisation, surrounded by an intolerant and arrogant 
majority which possessed vast resources in numbers, wealth 
and propaganda. The Hindus possessed a galaxy of leaders, 
in addition to Gandhi who had become a world figure, 
through his exposition of non-violence, which, of course, 
was never practised by his community. A credulous West 
had seen a Jesus Christ in him; Christians of all denomi- 
nations discov2red in him the truest embodiment of all 
that was good and noble in Christianity. Jawahar Lal 
painted himself in the colours of an ardent liberal and a 
great leftist, chafing, Prometheus like, at the chains of 
British rule which bound him, so that, freed from his 
shackles, he might herald the dawn of an age of social 
justice and lib2rty. Behind all this window dressing was 
the rising tide of impatience with the Muslim importunity 
in begging for a place in the Indian sun, which was the 
home of more than ninety million of them. This wasa 
complete antithesis of all that Jinnah had worked for. The 
motives which had actuated Bal Gangadhar Tilak now held 
sway. Even now Jinnah refused to accept defeat. 


He saw clearly that the only method left to him to save 
India from degenerating into a land of tyranny was to 
organise the Muslims and give them self-confidence. Only 
a strong Muslim community could bring to the Hindu 
mind the need of moderation and compromise. He stil] 
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supported all efforts for the liberation of India ; he opposed 
all efforts to postpone the dawn of freedom. He worked 
for an alliance between a well organised Muslim community 
with the progressive forces of the Congress. His efforts 
to reorganise the Muslims under the aegis of the Muslim 
League began to bear fruit only slowly. He was greatly 
handicapped. The Muslims, thanks to Hindu boycott and 
economic pressure and various discriminations against 
them, were poor and backward. They did not possess a 
single English daily which would ventilate their views and 
educate their youth. Driven by despair most young men 
were finding solace in communism ; a good many were fed 
entirely on Hindu propaganda dished out day in, day out, by 
the Hindu press; they had little pride in being Muslims 
and found it fashionable to ridicule their own faith and 
culture. Jinnah, however, went on working patiently and 
indefatigably. He, aristocratic by temperament and used to 
luxury, went to villages, and obscure nooks and corners of 
India, and preached courage, faith, unity and discipline. 
At last in 1937, when elections were held under the 
Government of India Act 1935, the League scored a modest 
success. 


It was generally understood before the elections that 
the Congress and the League would work in cooperation 
within the legislature. Jinnah had hoped that even if the 
Hindus and Muslims could not come to a clear agreement 
about Muslim demands if they shared the responsibilities 
of office, a greater understanding was bound to grow up, 
which would lessen the tension and pave the way fora 
compromise. After the elections, in accordance with the 
general understanding, Jinnah offered the cooperations of 
the League in forming coalition ministries in the Provinces. 
The Congress, however, had won clear and even over- 
whelming majorities in the provinces whete the Hindus 
were ina majority. Puffed up with this success Nehru 
spurned the offer. A few Muslims were bribed into sign- 
ing the Congress creed by being taken into ministries. 
The League, and for that other Muslim patties, were left 
high and dry. Nehru even demanded the dissolution of 
the Muslim League which would have meant the end of 
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the Muslims as a political entity. Jinnah’s reply was to go 
on working for greater solidarity among the Muslims. He 
still hoped that a fully organised Muslim community. would 
able to deflate Hindu arrogance and bring about a com- 
promise. The policy of the Congress ministries, since their 
assumption of office in 1937, created great bitterness in the 
minds of the Muslims. The Congress party worked like a 
Fascist organisation, all branches of the administration 
were not only urder Congress ministers, but the entire 
party machine was also mobilised to act as a super govern- 
ment which watched the activities of public servants and 
interfered with the discharge of their duties. The adminis- 
tration which was made more or less an adjunct of the 
Party now functioned with partiality and utilised every 
opportunity to injure the interests of the Muslims and to 
humiliate them. A new epidemic of communal riots stalked 
the provinces where the Congress was in power ; the govern- 
ment connived at the activities of the Hindus calculated to 
strike terror into the Muslim population and whenever a 
riot took place, the administration threw all its weight on 
the side of the Hindus to crush the spirit of the Muslims. 
This foretaste of Hindu rule galvanised the Muslims and 
they responded more eagerly to Jinnah’s call for organisa- 
tion and discipline. It was now obvious that the whole 
future of Islam as a moral and political force in Asia rested, 
in the words of an Indian non-Muslim newspaper, largely 
on the successful organisation of Indian Muslims, who now 
numbered nearly 100 million. The Muslim League became 
a mass organisation and Jinnah became the accredited 
leader of the Muslims who atfectionately bestowed on him 
the title of Quaid-i-Azam, or the greatest leader. 


Instead of listening to the pleadings of Jinnah, the 
Congress replied by launching a “ mass contact movement ” 
among the Muslims through its agents, in the hope of 
weaning the Muslims away from their leaders. This 
succeeded only in making the Congress more unpopular 
among the Muslims and further exposing Congress designs. 
Jinnah who had been regarded a great patriot and was at 
one time called “the Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity” 
was now branded as a traitor and a communalist; he whose 
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integrity and selflessness had been universally praised’ was 
now attributed motives unworthy even of the grossest self- 
seeker. The Hindu press maligned him and heaped every 
abuse on him, for the simple reason that he had the courage 
to fight against designs on the life and liberty of a hundred 
million human beings. Undaunted by all this misrepre- 
sentation, Jinnah was yet worried. He could still not see 
the way out of the impasse. His appeals to the Hindus to 
exercise moderation brought in return only more misrepre- 
sentation. He realised at last that he had been defeated. 
The dreams of Dadabhoy Naoroji, Gokhale and others who 
had envisaged a united and free India where all Indians 
irrespective of creed or community would enjoy the bless- 
ings of freedom and prosperity were impossible of realisa- 
tion. Hindu sense of power and intolerance would not 
permit it. He had worked for this ideal, seeking the good 
of his own community in the greater good of the great 
subcontinent. As a realist he must acknowledge defeat, 
otherwise he must bear the responsibility for the suppression 
and annihilation of his own people, who had trusted him 
with their fate. 


There had gone before him men who had given some 
thought to the destiny of Islam in India. The great idealist, 
Saiyid Jamal-ud-din-al-Afghani, had dreamt of a large 
Muslim State embracing the Muslim lands of Central Asia 
and North-West India. The harbinger of the Renaissance 


of Indian Islam, the great poet Iqbal, had thought of a LE 


Muslim State comprising the Muslim majority areas of the 
N.W. Frontier Provinces, the Punjab. Kashmir, Sind and 
Baluchistan. A group of students in Eagland had, as early 


as 1931, advocated the formation of this State and given it | 


the name ot Pakistan. This group had been propagating 


their ideal and practically all Muslim students from the ’ 


Indian subcontinent going to Great Britain for higher 
studies were converted to the need of separation rom India 
Their ideas and even publ:cat’ons tound their way to Jndia. 
Driven by Hindu machinat’ons to the belief th-t Islam 


would be rooted out from Hncu cominated India, the 


intelligentsia and the masses were coming to believe in 
Pakistan. Jinnah was aware of this movement, but he also 
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knew of its chief defect. Pakistan would leave forty million 
Muslims in Hindu India, and he had no illusions now about 
the treatment they would receive at the hands of the Hindus. 
And yet, there seemed to be no other solution. Should he’. 
salvage the sixty millioh and give them a country, a hope, a 
future—or should he let the entire hundred million sink 
into ignominy and serfdom ? 


Jinnah watched the situation for three years. He 
carefully weighed all the factors in the situation and every 
shade of possibility. In August 1939, a group of young 
men, recently back from Cambridge, went -to see him and. 
canvassed him for their ideal of Pakistan. He was plunged 
into thought for a moment and then lcoked up with his 
clear eyes. He said; ‘I feel the strength of your arguments. 
I am gradually finding myself a convert in spite of myself.”’ 
He continued giving serious thought to the problem. One 
night he spent pacing up and down on his lovely lawns. 
In the. morning, while having breakfast, he said to one of 
his closest colleagues, “The boys are right; there is no 
other way out!” He saw the situation quite clearly now. 
In 1940, therefore, the Muslim League, under his guidance, 
officially formulated its demand for a separate sovereign 
State comprising the Muslim majority areas. 


Hindu reactions to the enunciation of the Muslim 
demand for a sovereign state were characteristic. In the 
beginning the idea was ridiculed ; then it was characterised 
as impracticable; latter efforts were made to kill it by all 
kinds of slanders against Jinnah and the League. The 
Congress then triéd its hand at creating disruption in 
Muslim ranks by trumping up bogus leaders and organisa- 
tions. All was fair in the Hindu war against Muslim 
solidarity and demands. The Congress tried to force the 
hands of the British. Gandhi organised a civil disobedience 
movement to take advantage of British difficulties against 
the Japanese. The British government, taking the lessons 
of Malaya and Burma to heart, sent Sir Stafford Cripps in 
1942 with an offer of independence immediately after the 
War’ This offer conceded the right ot any province’to 
remain out of the proposed Indian federation and to feder- 
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até with such other province as likewise decided not to join 
the original federation. This offer was rejected at the 
instance of Gandhi who called it ‘ta cheque on a crashing 
bank” and who could not reconcile himself to the possibili- 
ty ot the division of India. He had ‘called India “a sacred 
cow” and the idea of its division was like “the vivisection 
of the mother.” This was said to stitfen Hindu resistance 
to Muslim demands, because the Hindu worship the cow as 
a mother and a goddess. 


After the rejection of the Cripps proposal, the Congress 
launched “a do or die movement” against the British Govern- 
ment with the slogans of “Quit India” and complete inde- 
pendence. Jinnah asked the Muslims to stand aloof, because 
he was able to see that the Congress was only trying to 
force the hands of the British to hand over power to the 
Hindus without any regard to Muslim: demands. The 
movement was intended to paralyse British and American 
war effort against the Japanese and thus to bring the British 
to their knees. The Government, however, succeeded in 
crushing the insurrection, which had been violent from the 
very beginning. A number of Indian officers were killed 
by the agitators, some burnt alive and others literally torn 
to pieces. 


There was one man among the Congress leaders who 
advocated compromise with the Muslims. This was C. 
Rajagopalacharia, the present governor-General of India. 
He was maligned for these efforts and had to resign from 
the Congress for a short while because of his attitude both 
towards Pakistan and the ‘do or die’ movement. He. enun- 
ciated a formula which accepted the principle of self-deter- 
mination for the Muslim areas, but. sought to make it 
impracticable by asking for districtwise plebiscites. Jinnah 
naturally characterised this as “a moth eaten” Pakistan: 
When Gandhi was released he contacted Jinnah and the 
two leaders met for several days. When their correspon- 
dence was released, it caused disappointment among the 
Muslims and exultation among the Hindus. Gandhi had 
never come any where near conceding the Muslim demand. 
A foreign observer commented upon the talks by saying that 
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the two leaders had been running on parallel lines. 
Gandhi’s idea was to permit the Muslim provinces to 
coalesce for enjoying practically the same rights as they 
were already doing individually. 


Lord Wavell held a conference at Simla in 1945 whose 
aim was to organise an interim government for India, but it 
did not succeed because the British and Hindus both wanted 
to introduce their own men into the Muslim quota. In 
1946, the Labour Government sent a mission consisting of 
three cabinet ministers to find a solution for the Indian 
problem. In the meanwhile the League had won sweeping 
success in the elections which were held after the first con- 
ference. It won all the Muslim seats in the central legisla- 
ture, and in Madras, Bombay and Orissa legislatures. Of 
the total 560 Muslim seats in the entire subcontinent, the 
League won 502. This took the wind out of the sails of 
those who had alleged that the League had no following. 
The Hindu attitude had become even more uncompromising. 
because of their feeling that they had excellent allies in the 
British socialist ranks who would support the Congress in 
its demands. On the arrival of the mission, a conference 
was convened again at Simla, but it failed to arrive at any 
compromise. At this the Cabinet Mission, as the British 
delegation consisting of Pethick-Lawrence, A. V. Alexander 
and Stafford Cripps was called, announced its own decision. 
It was proposed to group the Indian provinces into three 
groups, one of these was to consist of the Hindu majority 
provinces, the other of the Muslim Majority Provinces in 
the West and the third of the Muslim majority province of 
Bengal and Assam. It rejected the Muslim demand of 
Pakistan but acknowledged the validity of Muslim fears. 
The All-India Federal government was given control over 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. The groups 
were given the authority to draw up their own constitu- 
tions; the central constitution was to be drawn up in the 
joint meeting of all the groups. 


Jinnah saw in this solution a fulfilment of his hope that 
India might achieve a balanced constitution in which the 
Muslims in the majority and minority: provinces alike might 
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be able to live with self-respect and safety. He, inthe 
hope of winning the good will of the Hindus and at the 
same time not toignore the interests of his own people 
accepted this solution, though it fell far short of his original 
demand. 


Once again he was disappointed. The Congress accepted 
“the spirit of the Plan” and reserved the right to apply its 
own interpretations to its provisions. In fact Gandhi was 
not w:lling to accept the provision for the grouping of the 
provinces. Whereas he was anxious that the Muslims 
should submit themselves to the control of the centre 
where the Hindus would be in a permanent majority, he 
did not lixe the idea of the few Hindu Majority districts of 
East Punjab and Assam to be grouped with a Muslim 
majority. The Congress went on pettifogging regarding 
interpretations. The Cabinet Mission issued a clarifi- 
cation of its plan contradicting the Congress views, but it 
produced no effects. 


The Mission was concerned not only with a permanent 
plan but also the formation of an interim government. The 
Viceroy gave Jinnah to understand that the proportion of 
the representation of the parties would be Congress 5, 
Muslim League 5, Minorities 3; but when the Viceroy 
issued the invitations and announced the names of the 
invitees the proportion was altered to Caste Hindus 5, 
Muslims 5, Minorities 4 ; the last being all Congress. The 
League protested, but in its anxiety to reach a compromise, 
accepted. Jinnah had been also told in a letter by the: 
Viceroy that the long term ard short term plans would be 
put into operation with the help of any party which was 
willing to co-operate, and yet when the Congress refused 
to enter the coalition, the short term plan was scrapped. In 
deference to Congress wishes,a new plan was put forward, 
thus clearly showing which way British sympathies lay. 
The League after this betrayal had no choice but'to refuse 
to join the coalition. In the meanwhile the Congress 
leaders, specially Nehru, made unambiguous statements 
that once the Constituent Assembly was summoned, they 
had no intention of abiding by the Cabinet Mission ‘long 
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term plan. This was made clear by further statements, 
writings and letters. Hindu leadership thought at this 
time that it had won on all fronts; it had succeeded in 
getting the demand of Pakistan rejected; it had made the 
Cabinet Mission eat its words regarding its intention to 
proceed with the formation of an interim government with 
the co-operation of such parties as accepted its Plan; it had 
captured power at the centre including the control over 
armed forces. The League, therefore, had no option but 
ens of withdrawing its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan. 


Later, however, when the Viceroy invitedthe League 
in its own right to join the interim government, Jinnah 
accepted the offer and nominated a team of five to act as 
“the nation’s watchmen”. He had been obliged to take 
this step, partly because he still hoped for a compromise 
and partly because the Congress government was playing 
havoc with Muslim rights and interests. 


It, however, proved to be an uneasy partnership. Condi- 
tions in the subcontinent were.deteriorating. The Rashtrya 
Swem Seva Sangh had by now expanded into a mammoth 
organisation. It had complete lists of Muslim houses in 
mixed and overwhelmingly Hindu localities; it had. well 
prepared maps of all cities and towns where Muslim 
localities were marked out. It had large scale maps of 
mixed areas showing clearly the Muslim houses and the 
number of their inmates with full lists compiled with the 
help of ration offices and shops. It had detailed plans 
for genocide of the Muslims throughout the Indian sub- 
continent. Flushed with this sense of power and the fact 
that the Police and Defence portfolios were in hands of 
men like Patel and Baldev Singh, they waited for an op- 
portunity. It came through a small communal outbreak at 
Naokhali where, according to neutral observers, a number 
of Muslim peasants rose against Hindu landlords and money- 
lenders. At the utmost not more than two hundred lives 
were lost, and there were a few cases of other crimes. The 
situation was soon brought ‘under control; but the extent of 
damage was exaggerated beyond all proportions. Throughout 
the subcontinent the Hindus observed Naokhali Day and 
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Gandhi himself went there to lend importance to this occur- 
rence. Before this the Hindus had succeeded in bringing 
carnage and massacre to Calcutta where in spite of a League 
Ministry being ‘in power, the Hindus had taken the offerisive 
and inflicted large casualties on the Muslims before they 
had been able to retaliate. The Rashtriya Swem Seva 
Sangh and other allied organisations used the exaggerated 
teports of Naokhali to inflame popular opinion in Bihar 
where a well-organised, properly generalled and thorough 
massatce ‘was ‘put into execution, resulting in the loss of 
life of no less than 30,000 Muslims. The slaughter ‘was 
accompanied with atrocities on women, babies, children 
and old men which are too obscene and revolting to be 
described. A similar well organised and pre-planned 
massacre took place at Garh Mukteshwar in the United 
Provinces. It is widely that Lord Wavel resigned as 
Viceroy because he wanted stern measures to be taken to 
deal with the forces that were responsible for the Garh 
Mukteshwar carnage. Both Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinues wére under Congress administration. The Muslims 
have, to this day, failed in getting any redress. 


Inside the interim government, the Congress group found 
the presence of the League element unp!easant and irksome 
and Nehru came out into the open accusing his League 
colleagues of lack of co-operation and threatening to resign. 
Actually Nehru wanted the League element to be thrown 
out and the Congress papers opznly talked of exercising 
presstire on the British government to doso. They also 
advanced the argument that the League had rejected the 
Mission Plan, hence it had no business, to be in the govern- 
ment. In spite of all these indications, the British govern- 
ment proceeded with the election of the Constituent Assem- 
bly and then with arrangement for its meetings. Jinnah 
Opposed the summoning of the Constituent Assembly at a 
time when the atmosphere was charged with such bitterness; 
besides no heed had been paid to the representations made 
by.the League that the Congress had neéver accepted the 
entire Plan. The Hindu reply was given by Patel'who 
exultingly asked the Muslims “to examine the balance 
Sheet” of murders, which was a plain hint that they should 
‘surrender or be ready to be slaughtered. 
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Even the British government now felt that they must 
intervene. They, therefore, sent invitations to Indian 
leaders for consultations in London to which Jinnah, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Nehru and Baldev Singh responded. 
This conference resulted in the British government request- 
ing the Congress, without success, to abide by the Cabinet 
Mission Plan. In the meanwhile the Constituent Assembly 
met at New Delhi, all the Muslim members being absent. 
Nehru’s reaction to the request of the British government 
was explicitly expressed in a speech which he delivered at 
Benares in which speaking of the Constituent Assembly, he 
declared, ‘‘We know that we shall settle these decisions our- 
selves. We cannot and will not tolerate any outside inter- 
ference.” To the Prime Minister of Assam he sent a mess- 
age, published in the press, in which he asked him to 
withdraw Congress delegates when the Assembly proceeded 
to sit in sections. He said, “I have striven all this time to 
give you courage. It you do not act correctly now, Assam 
is finished.” Jinnah naturally said that he saw no useful 
purpose being served by calling a meeting of the League 
until the Congress unequivocably accepted the interpreta- 
tion of the British Cabinet. Thus the Congress once again 
rejected the idea of compromise. 


It was by now obvious to the British government as 
well as Jinnah that it was futile to hope for any com- 
promise. The Congress was determined to push. matters to 
the extreme. The British government, therefore; came out 
with June the 3rd Plan after negotiating with the main 
political parties. This conceded Pakistan in principle with 
the provision that the Muslim majority provinces should 
tormally decide to join it. The Muslim majority pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Punjab were partitioned and a Bound- 
ary Commission was appointed in which the decisive vote 
was given to a British lawyer, Radcliffe. In spite of the 
injustice of the Boundary Award given after Pakistan had; 
been established; Jinnah, for the sake of peace, accepted it. 
Thus was born Pakistan, with Jinnah as its first Governor- 
General. Atevery step in his dealings with the Hindus, 
he showed the spirit of compromise, wanting to reach just 
and: amicable solutions of problems, but he was driven 
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from one position to another owing to Hindu intransi- 
gence and lack of vision. Upto the last, he was seeking to 
establish a polity which would ensure fair treatment to all 
in the vast subcontinent of India, but the forces which he 
had sought to overcome, the trends of Hindu revivalist in- 
solence, which looked upon a hundred million Muslims, 
resident in the subcontinent for centuries, as aliens, who 
should be subjugated or exterminated, trends he had 
discerned also in the quasi-religious approach of Gandhi 
towards politics, at last succeeded. 


Jinnah, however, succeeded in winning freedom for 
sixty million of his people. He saved them from annihila- 
tion. He gave them a country, a hope and a future. This 
country he served to the last with statesmanship and 
courage. When genocide reigned supreme in the East Pun- 
jab, Delhi and the-adjoining princely states, when millions 
of refugees poured into a land where hardly any adminis- 
tration existed, when Hindu guerillas in Indian territory 
blew up trains carrying official records which had fallen to 
the share of Pakistan to guide her in the organisation of her 
administrative machinery, when Pakistan was without 
adequate armies, defenceless in the extreme, when Hindu 
capitalists, industrialists, traders and technical personnel 
were withdrawn from Pakistan secretly and openly by the 
Congress, when Pakistan's economy was threatened by a 
breakdown, when Pakistan’s military stores and cash 
balances were held up by India, when, in short, calamity 
succeeded calamity, any one of which could break greater 
nations and bring them to collapse and ruin, Jinnah stood 
firm as a rock, never hesitating, never making a mistake, 
cool and courageous, clear headed and efficient, a source of 
courage, a beacon of light to his people. History has not 
many like him in the vast folds of its tapestry. To few it 
is given to found sovereign states based on the will of the 
people ; to create a self-respecting, disciplined and vigorous 
nation out of a maltreated, subjugated and exploited mass 
ot humanity, to lead a people: from peril and persecution 
to security and freedom, -to bring about a revolution the 


magnitude of which is writ large on the yet unexposed scroll 
of Time; all this without any material resources. of armed. 
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might or wealth, only with the qualities of head and heart, 
which drew inspiration from the justice of the cause he 
espoused and the moderation of his claims. He clearly saw 
that the Indian Muslims were a nation ; his theory has been 
clearly vindicated by the stability of Pakistan and the plight 
of forty million Muslims of India, who are being persecuted 
and harrassed every day of their lives, whose cul- 
ture has already been suppressed, whose liberty has been 
taken away, and who are subjected to every kind of indig- 
nity. Those who opposed all that he did, who questioned 
all that he said, who heaped calumny after calumny upon 
him, have been guided by their short-sightedness into 
activities which are the greatest vindication of his opinions, 
actions and beliefs. He was an inveterate enemy of hypo- 
crisy, sham and window dressing, those who saw in him a 
rebuke to their own pretensions tried to belittle him and 
abused him. But Truth cannot remain hidden for long and 
even his enemies cannot but recognise his greatness. 





FINLAND TODAY 


By Horace Alexander 


Finland j is the only country in the Russian-controlled 
parts of Europe which is not governed by a communist 
regime. From the military and economic point of view, 
Finland is absolutely at the mercy of her great eastern 
neighbour ; but her political and cultural independence 
remains. : 





What is the explanation of this very remarkable state 
of affairs? First. and foremost, I think the character of 
the Finnish people must be given the credit for this 
singular achievement. But a review of recent Finnish 
history may throw some further light on it. 


During the past ten ‘years, the Finns have been en- 
gaged in war three times, and these three wars have occu- 
pied half that period. Although for a time, when they 
embarked on the second war against Russia, side ‘by side 
with Hitler's Germany, in hopes of revenge for the winter- 
war of 1940, they seemed to be gaining their objectives . 
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in the end, their defeat went hand in hand with the defeat 
of Germany. And; they were forced. by the Russians to 
declare war also upon Germany, and to try and drive out 
the. German. armies which were still on their territories. 
The Germans, before their final surrender, wrought. fearful 
havoc in parts of northern Finland, adding thereby to 
the havoc already wrought by the Russians in south-eastern 
Finland. The loss of man-power through the three wars 
has also been very great ; and Russia, in the Peace Treaty 
finally accepted at the beginning of 1948, not only took a 
large slice of Finnish territory, thereby driving about half 
a million Finns as. refugees into the interior of Finland, 
they also imposed heavy reparation payments on the un- 
happy country. Thus, it might have been supposed that 
Finland would sink into a pit of economic chaos and 
misery, with inflation and all the other sorrows that afflict 
a defeated country after the devastation of modern war. 


But that was not atl] the picture of Finland that I 
saw when I was there in. June, 1948: Already, they had 
picked themselves up and got down. to reconstruction of 
their shattered economy. Finland's most important local 
product is timber from her great forests.. And: this timber 
is brought to the coast for export. through a series. of 
waterways that nearly all flow south-east.into the part of 
the country now ceded to Russia. But already, important 
steps have been taken to open up alternative routes to the 
coast. Russia wants industrial products. So Finland has 
been rapidly developing fresh industries in order to pay her 
reparations to Russia in the industrial products most requir- 
ed by Russia. Some of the Finns said to me, an English- 
man: “We are eager to buy more industrial; machinery 
from England. And we are, prepared to pay_you: by export- 
ing more wood-pulp for paper. We know. England. is, very 
short of paper. What a pity you do not buy more from 
us.’ The eagerness and determination that lie behind such 
an attitude impressed me. very. much. The, Finns are.so 
generous. to visitors that it is not easy for one.who is. enjoy- 
ing their hospitality to detect the, food shortages. But:an 
American friend, who had been in Finland in. 1947, and 
who was there again atter a year’s absence, assured. me that 
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he saw a-distinct improvement in the standard of ‘living 
And that, in spite of the tremendous drain of ‘their repara- 
tion payments. ; 


It was perhaps fortunate for Finland that, although 
all the chief European Powers have been at war with her 
at one time or another during the past ten years, she was 
never at war with America, not even when she was allied ‘to 
Germany. Moreover, there is a-large Finnish colony settled 
in the United States: So, as soon:as war was actually at an 
end, in the summer of 1945, some of her well-wishers and 
former nationals in America began to raise relief funds for 
Finland. These telief agencies have been at work ever 
since, especially in the areas devastated by the retreating 
German armies. It would be an exaggeration to ‘suggest 
that this help has been a ‘major factor in the rebuilding of 


the country. But the arrival of this unsolicited aid from 


America, providing as it did ocular demonstration that the 
people of Finland were not, atter all, completely isolated 
and friendless, must: have been of great moral value to them 
in the hour of defeat. 


When I was:in Finland last June, it s¢eemed that here 
was a country where Russian and American rivalry was being 
expressed in terms of competition in kindness. American 
assistance was still being provided in various forms: Then 
came the announcement that Russia had cut Finland's 
teparation dues by one half. Some people thought this 
might be aruse to influence the elections that’ were then 
about to be held. But, as the reparation dues of Hungary 


‘and Rumania 'were cut vat the same time, it seemed more 


reasonable to regard it-as-a gesture of political-wisdom. 


With elections imminent, I naturally heard much talk 
about the political situation and .prospects.. I-had. thought 
perhaps it would be necessary to discuss politics in whispers 
or behind locked doors, as it used'to-be in Germany after 
1933, and as one rather'expects in any country that is-under 
the fear of a totalitarian neighbour. But I. found. that 
comment; whether spoken or written, was absolutely free. 
In an industrial town that I visited:in central Finland, one 
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of the right-wing parties, by way of election propaganda, 
had’ ‘stuck up on all the lamp-posts of the mein street a 
slogan which, even to one who could not understand the 
language, quite obviously said: “Down with communism.” 
And that in a country which could be completely overrun 
by Russian troops within a couple of days: In ‘fact; the 
elections have brought about a reverse for the communists. 
A coalition government, including one or two communists, 
but with a majority of parties that are anti-communist, has 
apparently again been formed, and Russia is not’ interfering 
with its freedom of action, at least for the time being. 


Russia is so determined not to be attacked again 
through Finland that as one item in the peace treaty she 
has secured from Finland the lease for fifty years ofa slice 
of territory that gives her full military control. This piece 
ot territoty, some twenty miles each way, runs in from ‘the 
coast northwards, not many miles west of the capital, 
Helsinki. It thereby completely cuts Helsinki’s connections 
with the west. Forsome time no trains were allowed to 
run through it. Now they run, but before they: come to 
the Russian territory, shutters are put up over all the 
windows, and Russian guards board the trains. The Finns 
frivolously describe it as “ the longest tunnel im the world.” 
Every Finn has been turned out of this piece of Finnish 
territory. From time to time, some bold Finn, living near 
the territory, has gone across the border to find out what 
the Russians are doing there ; but, I was assured, they never 
come back to tell the tale! 


I have ‘written so far only of the last few years, but 
in order to understand the unique relationship of Finland 
to Russia, it is really necessary to look further back. 


For centuries, Finland was joined to Sweden; and 
even today a quarter of the population is Swedish-speaking 
and Swedish by tradition. Sometimes, in recent years, 
there has béen acute tension between the Finns and the 
Swedish-speaking element, as the latter have tended to 
despise Finnish culture. But, after a series of wars between 
Russia and Sweden, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
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Finland passed under the rule of the Tsars. of Russia. 
During almost the whole of the nineteenth century, Finland 
had a.large measure: of autonomy, and the political and 
social progress was remarkable. Finland, for instance, was 
the first country to introduce women’s franchise. Then, at 
the end of the century, the Tsar suddenly introduced a 
policy of Russification, and destroyed Finland’s cherished 
liberties. The people of Finland resorted to passive resis- 
tance... Many Finnish judges and other officials resigned, 
rather than enforcing the new laws and ordinance; soldiers, 
who were under orders to serve as conscripts in the Russian 
army, fled tothe forests in such large numbers that the 
conscription law became a dead letter. School teachers 
refused to teach Russian end school children refused to 
learn it. (Some of these children, elderly men today, tacing 
the necessity of cultivating good relations with Russia, are 
regretting their youthful zeal now!) It was a.very well- 
disciplined movement, and created a profound impression 
among progressive circles all over Europe. I well remem- 
ber, as a boy in England, hearing my father and other “good 
Europeans” of that time, speaking with admiration of the 
Finnish opposition to Russian tyranny. 


But the Russian government discovered how to deal 
with disciplined non-violence. They used agents provo- 
cateurs, who encouraged political assassination and other 
deeds of violence, These were followed by ruthless repres- 
sion.and punishment, and the Finnish movement of resis- 
tance, goaded into despair, fell into two separate groups, 
those who stuck to their faith in non-violent resistance and 
those who were for resort to political terrorism—of which, 
at that time, there was a good deal in Russia itself. 


The resistance movement continued, however, in 
various forms until the Russian revolution, when the com- 
plete independence of Finland was speedily recognised. 
Unhappily, perhaps in part as'a consequence of the terrible 
repression of the previous twenty years, which must have 
left deep scars in the national life, freedom was followed by 
a cruel civil: war between whites and reds, the whites being 
victorious. And 80, for the next twenty years, F:nland’s 
life was dominatéd by fear of Bolshevik Russia. 
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Today, it seems that Finland, through her bitter 
experiences of fifty years, has learnt much political wisdom. 
If fate has placed you next door to a much more powerful 
nation, they seem to be saying, whatever you may think of 
your neighbours, you have to learn to live with them. 
The Finns have made it clear tothe Russian government 
that they are determined to call their souls their own, and 
to live their national life inthe way that suits them best. 
But, if Russia will allow them that measure of liberty, they, 
on their side, will promise to be good neighbours. They 
will foster close economic and cultural relations with their 
big neighbour too. Thus, I was told in Helsinki, that 
although there are only twenty thousand members of the 
Communist Party in Finland, there are two hundred thou- 
sand members of a society for promoting cultural relations 
with Russia! And that, out of a total population of some 
six millions. 


And in one other respect, the Finns are perhaps 
showing themselves politically more mature than almost 
any other people. A considerable minority seems to be 
inclining towards complete pacifism. This is extraordinary 
in a continental people, most of whom tend to regard 
pacifism as the unrealistic fad of people who live, like the 
English or the Americans, a little way away from the 
danger of invasion. But some of the Finns I have met seem 
to reason somewhat as follows. On the ont hand, see what 
we have lost, not only materially, but even in moral de- 
gradation and disunity, through our wars. But, on the 
other hand, when we united together to resist the Tsarist 
oppressor, not by force, but through non-violent means, how 
much we achieved! Those were the days when the soul of 
Finland was truly alive, and when the conscience of Europe 
was stirred by our deeds. Is it not better to renounce force 
altogether, to make a virtue of necessity, now that we have 
been. practically disarmed by the Russian treaty? Why 
not build our national life on anew moral foundation, in 
terms, not of power but of. universal welfare? Some, too, 
see the possibility that their country may become something 


like:a bridge between East and West. If the statesmen of 


America and Britian would take counsel with the leaders 
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of Finland today, I believe they might learn much about 
the most effective technique for dealing with Soviet leaders. 
Among the ingredients that seem to be needed, judging 
from Finnish experience, seem to be endless patience, much 
good humour, imagination, combined with a shrewd under- 
standing of when to give way and when to stand firm. 
Whether or not-the experience of the leaders of Finland 
can in fact prove of value in helping to disentangle the 
difficulties that now cause friction between Russia and the 
West, the recent experience of Finland is an impressive 
example of what a small nation can do by determination, 
hard work, discipline and goodwill, to overcome adverse 
circumstances. 


ISLAM IN CHINA 
By Ahmed Ali 


Islam was introduced into China in the seventh century 
A.D. or the first century Hijra by Arabs who came by sea 
to Canton and Hangchow, and by others who came from 
the Muslim world by the over-land route through Iran and 
Turkestan. The commercial intercourse between Arabia and 
China goes far back into history, even prior to any historical 
records, E. M. Whevry, quoted by Marshall Broomhall, says : 
“For centuries preceding the advent of Mohammad the 
Arabs had mercantile interests in India and the East Indian 
Archipelago, and even in China, bringing thence the pre- 
cious stones, gold, silver, spices, and costly silks, which were 
carried by sea to the Persian Gulf and to Alexandria for 
transmission to Europe.” 


‘According to Chinese Muslim traditions Islam was 
introduced in, China during. the Sui dynasty (581—618 
A.D.),. which seems hardly probable as the Hijra begins in 
622; but it may well be possible if the dates of the Chinese 
calendar which has;:been changed so often are corrected. 
In any case, with the T’ang dynasty (618—907 A.D.) we 
come to have historical records dealing with Muslims. In 
638 and.643 respectively came to the court of T’ai Tsung, 
the second T’ang emperor (627—-650), two embassies, one 
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from Yezdegrid, the last of the Sassanian kings of Iran; the 
other from the Roman» Empire, both reporting ‘their 
defeats by the Arabs. Yezdegrid’s son Firuz and his son 
accepted service as Captains of the Guard in T'ai 
Tsung’s army. These events made the Chinese realise 
for the first time the greatness of Arabia and” Islam. 
About 650 A.D. the Chinese emperor sent an embassy to 
Caliph Uthman who, in his turn, sent an official reply. 
The general who brought it was received with great honour 
at Sianfu, the capital, in 651 A.D. 


Apart from this embassy other distinguished Arabs 
had been received at the Chinese court before; and the 
Chinese had a fairly good knowledge of Arabia as the 
Court records prove. Inthe next century, however, the 
Chinese were to know the taste of Muslim power when 
the emperor Hsuan Tsung (713—756) sent an army of about 
200,000 men under the command of his nephew to fight 
general Qutaiba bin Muslim only to sustain defeat and turn 
back. Later Qutaiba himself. sent an embassy asking the 
emperor either to accept Islam..or. pay jiziyah. For the 
first time a foreign envoy refused to k’ou-t’ou (prostrate 
himself) before the emperor. It is not clear what eventu- 
ally happened; but the Muslim army stood at its highest 
glory, and the Muslim Empire had been extended to the 
very doors of China. But for the death of Caliph Walid 
bin ‘Abdul-Malik in 719 and the subsequent. assassination 
of Qutaiba bin Muslim, perhaps China would have become 
part of the Muslim world. It is known.that,on hearing the 
news of the Caliph’s dzath the Muslim armies made peace 
with China and having accepted rich, presents and tributes 
from the Chinese emperor retired. from the frontiers 
of this country. die sani 


As a result of contact with these Muslims, however, 
many people accepted Islam, among-them a tribe called Hui 
Ch’i after whom the Muslims of China were known until the 
Yuan (Mongol) dynasty when this name was changed to Hui- 
Hui by which they are still-known. But-there is another 
name which is generally used-by Muslims and which: is ‘seen 
written above Muslim restaurants; Ch’ing Chen‘ (pronoun- 
ced Ch'ing Jen), and Islam is called Ch'ing “Chen? Chiao 
(pronounced Ch’ing Jén Jiao), meahingiclear‘and pure - ° 
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In any case, after these events China had to open her 
gates to Muslims who, according to the Si-yu-chuen, (The 
Records of Western Asia), about this time “came in 
crowds into the Middle Kingdom, and from more thana 
hundred kingdoms, distant at least one thousand leagues, 
brought with them as presents their sacred books, which 
were received and deposited in the Hall for the Translation 
of Sacred Books and Canons attached to the Imperial 
Palace. From this time the religious doctrines of difterent 
occidental countries spread abroad, and were openly practis- 
ed in the Empire of the T’ang” (quoted by Marshall 
Broomhall from De Thiersant). 


The ‘Abbasid Caliphs sent several embassies ‘to China. 
About this time an event took place that did more td 
spread Islam in China than anything else. During: the 
reign of the tenth T’ang emperor, Hsuan Tsung, a rebellion 
was organised by a general An Lu-shan in 755:"- The 
emperor abdicated in favour of his'son Su- Tsung * who 
appealed to the Muslims. The Caliph Abu Ja’far: sent a 
well-equipped army of about four to ten thousand- soldiers 
to help Su Tsung. The rebels were defeated and the two 
capitals of Sianfu and Honanfu were recovered in 757. To 
show his gratitude the new emperor treated the’ Muslim 
soldiers like guests and provided them with all amenities of 
life. These soldiers never returned to Khorasan and ‘settl- 
ing down in China married Chinese women, and formed 
the nucleus of naturalised Chinese Muslims of today. 


' According to the T’ang Records, in’787 there were as 
many as four thousand families of foreigners residing at Sianfu 
belonging to Urumichi, Ansi, Kashghar and other Muslim 
countries. They received a monthly allowance from the 
court amounting to about 500,000 ounces of-silver per year. 
The Tibetans had occupied the routes leading to the West, 
so’ these families could not return and asked tor permission | 
to settle down in China. The Muslims were treated in the 
best possible way by the T’ang emperors; and members of 
these families joined the Chinese army. 





Apart from these Muslims who came by iia overland 
route, there were many who came by sea andisettled down 
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in Canton and Hangchow. These Muslims spread Islam 
in the South, as the others had done in the North and 
North-West. Among those who came by sea were four 
missionaries who arrived as early as the reign of: T’ai Tsung 
(627—650). Of these four,-one is said to have made 
Canton his centre, another Yangchow, and the other two 
settled in Chuangchow. Sa’d bin Abi Waqqas had settled 
in Canton, and there still stands to this day a mosque which 
was originally built by him. Official records prove that 
the earliest Muslim contact with China begins in 651 or 
the year 29 Hijra. But as missionaries they had come 
earlier than that, although no official records are found. 


During the Soong Dynasty (960—1280) the Court 
Records mention twenty embassies from Arabia, The 
Muslims received good treatment from the kings of this 
dynasty too, and many of them were given titles and 
appointed to high posts. The news of the excellent treat- 
ment meted out to Muslims by Chinese emperors spread 
to Muslim countries and attracted many people trom 
Turkestan to China to find employment in the Chinese 


army. 


During the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty (1260—1368). the 
number of Muslims was considerable, and a Muslim named 
Hasan was raised to the office of Minister. An English 
writer, E. H. Parker, records that during the Mongols “a 
flood of Mohammadans of all kinds, Arabs, - Persians, 
Bokharites, converted Turks—and doubtless Uigurs—pass- 
ed freely to and fro, and scattered themselves gradually over 
China itself in a way they had never done before.” Among 
the many Muslims that came were astronomers, scientists, 
doctors, travellers and scholars, some of whom have jeft 
records.. Ibn-i-Batuta had also come to this country and 
speaks at length of it in his Travels. Undoubtedly the 
Muslims were encouraged to come to this -ancient. land by a 
hadith which says: “In search of knowledge goeven to 


China.”’ 


Under the Ming Dynasty (1368—1644) too the 
Muslims enjoyed privileges and both in the army-and civil 
services occupied high positions, Numerous embassies also 
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came to China from Arabia. Muslim arts and crafts in- 
fluenced China all this time, and a great number of Islamic 
artistic motives are seen in the famous Ming porcelain. 
Even the beautiful blue of Ming porcelain is the result of 
the introduction of Persian cobalt. A good deal of porce- 
lain ‘belonging to this: period bears Arabic words and 
inscriptions and verses from the Holy Qoran. Besides, 
many shapes of T’ang, Soong and Ming porcelain are based 
on those of Islamic countries. 


With the fall of the Mings in 1644 and the rule of 
the Manchus, the Muslims lost all favour. This was the 
beginning of the history of their sufferings in China. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries they were 
subjected to innumerable persecutions and massacres by the 
Manchu ‘rulers of China which are as ruthless and bloody 
as the tragedy of the Muslims of Bihar, Delhi and East 
Punjab during the last two years. This background of 
persecution explains the fact that though outwardly 
there: is very little difference between Muslims and non- 
Muslims in’ China there are many things which 
distinguish’ the Muslims from their non-Muslim coun- 
trymen.: Though more frank and open than the Chinese, the 
Muslims too are reserved and shy. This is perhaps due to 
their persecution during the last three hundred years, or 
the great gulf that exists between them and the Chinese, 
perhaps to a consciousness of their backwardness, or to all 
three. Yet-they are justly proud of their religion and birth, 
and strictly keep away from all forbidden things. It is 
remarkable’ that in a country where wine is drunk most 
commonly, where pork is the most popular meat, where 
tobacco, and even opium, were smoked generally, the 
Muslims have kept away from all of them. Muslims of 
Pakistan and other countries do not object to smoking ; but 
the Chinese include it among things forbidden. It is 
equally remarkable that in a country where races have 
mixed freely, Muslim women have not so far been known 
to marry non-Muslims, although no purdah is observed 
these days. Men do sometimes marry non-Muslim women 
after converting them toIslam. With the rapidly growing 
modern education, however, shadows of coming changes are 
lengthening. Some educated Muslims do smoke and drink, 
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but their number is so small that it could safely be ignored. 
Similarly, some women may also start marrying non- 
Muslims 


.. For, in the Universities and Colleges they have tc 
live with non-Muslims and no provisions are made for them 
todine separately or have their own rooms in the dormi- 
tories or hostels. Few, very few Muslim women have had 
University education so far. Even the number of men 
with University education is limited. More of them go to 
Egypt and can read, write and speak Arabic. There are 
two main ways of teaching Arabic in China. One follows 
the Arabic style, and those who learn it this way speak the 
language and recite the Qoran most clearly, like some of 
our best Qaris. The other follows the Persian style; and 
it is very difficult to follow those who have learnt Arabic 
in this way. The Ahung, his assistants and pupils in the 
mosque at Peiping where I went to offer my ‘Id prayers had 
been taught in the Persian style and I must confess, 
their recitation sounded unfamiliar tomy ears. Except for 
one or two words it was impossible to know whether they 
were reciting Arabic or some unknown language. In the 
beginning I had thought that I had come to the wrong 
place. There were other things that were quite new 
to me during the prayers. The greeting ceremonies 
after the prayers had also struck me as strange, 
though fascinating. In China it is considered bad 
mannets to embrace. So, people shake hands while 
bending down on one knee, and move in the fashion 
of a dance rhythmically that goes round and round, most 


interesting to watch. 


Very few Muslims are in Government service, for few 
are educated, though many, as much as 15°/, of. their popu- 
lation, is said to serve in the Army following the tradition 
of their ancestors. The majority, however, are farmers 
and tillers of the soil. They live in separate villages, and do 
not.mix with the non-Muslims. Others are traders, business- 
men, restaurant-keepers, carriage drivers and labourers. 
Few. if any are ever found begging. In the cities Muslim 
restaurants are separate, as are the butcher shops, all beet 
and mutton -being sold by them. One can easily recognise 
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them as they have Ch’ing Chen (Muslim) written in 
Chinese and very often Bismillah too in Arabic. In Peiping 
many of the curio shops ate also owned by Muslims. The 
Muslim population of Nanking is about ten thousand, that 
of Peiping much more, for it is a Muslim centre. For 
religious reasons the Muslims do not fraternize much with 
non-Muslims. For this reason, perhaps, the Chinese do 
not seem-to look upon them with favour, although there 
are other reasons for this too, especially the prejudice which 
was current during Manchu rule and which was encouraged 
by the officials and the ruling class. Mor2zover, the 
Muslims’ self-reliance, self-conf'dence and natural pride, 
coupled with their spirit o* brotherhood and their religious 
fervour, make the Chinese feel an unconscious sense of 
inferiority. Outwardly, however, they seldom give expres- 
sion to it. 


The vast majority of Muslims are Sunnis and Hanafis, 
but many shcisms have come into existence since the 17th 
Century A.D. They do not seem to be very much in favour 
of spreading Islam among the Chinese, for those persons 
who wish to embrace Islam also wish to be permitted to 
eat pork. One very intelligent Muslim told me, however, 
that he is in favour of permitting them to do so, although I 
do not think he has any following. 


The Muslims suffer from lack of modern education. 
They have a number of Islamic Associations and schools, but 
they have no modern University or College of their own. 
There was a scheme of starting a Muslim College before the 
War, and some money was also collected, but it never 
materialised, one fears, for lack of real interest. For, 
to repeat an old saying, where there is a will there is a way. 
Many Muslims are rich and could easily put their shoulders 
to it-and start an institution of their own like the Aligarh 
Muslim University. But the rich are primarily interested 
in themselves, and not in the community asa whole. Soon 
they may have to suffer for it: Some of the Muslim stu- 
dents who go to the Chinese Universities, National (that 
is, Government) or Missionary, will begin to stray away from 
the fold; some have already started doing so, and will lose all 
consciousness of their religion like the other Chinese. I 
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have already detected these signs in one or two I: have met, 
and been told of others by my Chinese friends and acquaint- 
ances.. These students know next to nothing about their 
own religion, and have no interest in their co-religionists, 
Chinese or foreign, or in their great traditions, past or his- 
tory. Instead of using Muslim names, although it isa popular 
fashion in China today to adopt foreign names, they prefer 
Christian ones as the other Chinese do. When I was 
asked by a Muslim girl student to give her a European 
name I was quite unhappy. So, I told her that I 
would give her a Muslim name instead and suggested one 
or two. But she was not pleased and preferred to call 
herself Rebecca in preference to Rabia. 


Yet, the Muslims of China have the courage of pro- 
testing strongly if any of their religious sentiments are 
hurt, although they are singularly silent about demanding 
their rights of education or the preservation of their cul- 
tute. As recently as the 20th of September 1947, ten 
thousand Muslims of Peking wrecked the offices and plant 
of Hsin Pao, a Peiping Chinese daily, for publishing a short 
filler which said: ‘‘ Who but a Mohammadan would res- 
pect a pig ?” The Muslim delegates irom Kalgan, Tientsin, 
Tungchow and other nearby cities who arrived the next 
day, threatened to make a national issue of this incident, 
and protested both to the Mayor of Peiping and Govern- 
ment leaders:in Nanking. But so far no one has done 
anything concrete for Muslim education, although some 
Muslims hold very responsible posts like General Omar Pai 
Chung-hsi who is the Defence Minister in the Nationalist 
Government.! 


Since the Revolution of 1911, and the formation of 
the Republic of China, the lot of the Chinese Muslims ‘has 
improved in so far as they have not been persecuted in 
China proper. According to the past declarations of the 
Kuomintang they have also been given equal rights with 
the others. “The Muslims, too, have. thrown in their lot 
with )the Kuomintang. This was the: wisest thing they 
could do. For they cannot exist separately as a nation on 


1 This paper was written in March 1048. 
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the main subcontinent, as their population is only about 
one-eighth of the total population of the country, Except 
in Turkestan, which is a separate country racially, cultural- 
ly and linguistically, with a 90°/,) Muslim population, the 
Muslims do not enjoy any great majority in the other 
parts. There is no doubt that in one or two provinces 
they form as much as forty to fifty percent of the total 
population, and in a few others twenty-five to thirty per 
cent ; but their number is not large enough, nor do they 
live in contiguous areas. With education they can rise as 
Chinese citizens, though it is doubtful if they would be 
allowed to rise as Muslims, for the iron fist would descend 
upon them again. 


They have, nevertheless, to safeguard their religion 
and culture. A threat to these exists, but can be 
warded off by the establishment of Universities and 
Colleges. for Muslims, as the Christian missions have done, 
The majority of Universities and Colleges, those for women, 
for instance, and the most famous Universities, are owned 
and run by foreign missions. They have done more to 
spread Christianity than the individual missionaries by 
preparing the ground. The Muslims could disseminate 
knowledge of Islam through these institutions, and also 
win new converts. Without educational institutions of 
the. first rank the danger of being absorbed into 
the non-Muslims will remain. Moreover, in Chinese Uni- 
versities there is no provision for Islamic studies, and no 
incentive nor arrangement for teaching Islamic languages, 
literatures, history, philosophy and other subjects. The 
question of Turkestan (Sinkiang) is entirely different. 


The attitude of the Kuomintang cannot be expected 
to be favourable to Muslims; and if they could ignore theit 
existence altogether they would have done so. The Com- 
munists have upheld the rights of the minorities, as they 
have also ‘always favoured Pakistan. This is borne out by 
the conditions prevailing in the Muslim countries of the 
U.S.S.R. and in Mongolia which in no way forms a part of 
Russia. The Kuomintang, on the other hand, has not cared 
to grant the minorities’ even the basic cultural rights ‘of 
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retaining their languages or identities as different races and 
cultural groups. In Turkestan, for instance, all the officials 
are appointed by the Kuomintang, the study of Chinese 
language is insisted upon, no university, college, hospitals 
or even decent schools exist, and the Government propa- 
ganda insists that the people ot Turkestan are and should 
consider themselves Chinese and not Turks or Muslims, 
This has resulted in bitterness, struggle, antagonism, re- 
pression and the suppression of the rights of the people of 
Turkestan. 


As far as the other Muslims are concerned, the Kuo- 
mintang has maintained in the past that China is com- 
posed of five races, the Hans, the Mans, the Muslims, the 
Mongols and the Tibetans. But the Mongols have freed 
themselves; the Tibetans are independent in spite of 
Chinese claims to the contrary and donot acknowledge 
Chinese sovereignty in any way. So much so, that no 
Chinese representative or official lives in Tibet nor is 
allowed to come. The Hans and Mans (Manchus) have 
mixed so inextricably that today no difference exists be- 
tween them. The present population of Manchuria is not 
Manchu, but consists of Chinese people who have gone 
there during the last fifty or hundred years and speak and 
write Ck.nese. Most of the people of Manchuria had come 
down to China during the Manchu rule of three hundred 
years, and since 1911, when they were defeated have adopted 
completely the Chinese language, manners, customs, na- 
tionality and names. This leaves only the Muslims as the 
other race that inhabits the Chinese subcontinent. 


As for this race, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the 
Republic, says in his book, The Three Principles, during an 
analysis. of the population that there are “more than a 
million Turks” in China; although the population of 
Turkestan is well over four million, and. ignores the rest of 
the Muslim population. ‘“So.we can say,” he goes.on.to 
assert on page 5 of this book, “that the Chinese nation is 
formed almost, wholly of Hans. We have the same blood, ; 
the same language, the same religion (sic!), the same cuss — 
toms, and habits; so we are one nation.” More than this, 
when the draft of the Constitution that is supposed to, 
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have come into existence from the 24th of December 1947, 
was published it contained the names of the five races of 
which China is composed, but they were deleted from the 
draft as finally passed and published. For thjs reason, 
perhaps, no special representation of Muslims was provided 
for in the Legislatures. As borne out by Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
assertion and my analysis, it is obvious that the Muslims 
have no place in Chjna as a separate race or minority. 
Turkestan, however, being entirely different from China 
in every way will eventually win her freedom like the 
Mongols and the Tibetans, either as a result of her own 
effort or with outside help. Turki freedom may be delay- 
ed, but can never be stopped. 


The rest of the Muslims will have to forget that they 
are Muslims, unless they can intensify their efforts to pre- 
serve their religion, culture and consciousness of belonging 
to a world brotherhood, to a nation that is not confined to 
the boundaries of one country or race. At present one feels 
that the Muslims of China have not altogether succeeded 
in pulling themselves out of the complacency, lethargy and 
backwardness, similar to that of Indian Muslims after the 
events of 1857, into which the persecutions of the 18th and 
19th centuries, particularly of the last century, have thrown 
them. 


Yet there is a very hopeful and encouraging sign that 
is showing itself. The Muslims are becoming conscious of 
the fact that tiey are backward. One of their leaders told 
me that so long as they are not educated they cannot rise, 
and that the pen is mightier than the sword. That is what 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, that first great leader of Muslims 
in modern times, also had said. But Syed Ahmad had put 
his ideas into practice by founding the great M.A.O. College 
and had thus paved the way to progress and freedom. One 
hopes that the Muslims of China will also follow his lead and 
lift themselves out of the rut, For they have suffered a great 
deal, and cannot afford to make another mistake. The 
cruel persecutions under Manchu rule belie this fact. Yet 
they can rise to distinction and glory only as Muslims. By. 
rising as Mas, Woos and Wangs no special greatness will 
be theirs in the history of the modern world 
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The Muslims of China can be divided into four 
groups : 





(1) The Muslims of North-West, Kansu, Ninghsia, 
Shensi and Tsinghai, who are a mixture of Turki, 
Tatar and Chinese races. They are called 
Tungan which is a Turki word meaning ‘convert.’ 
They are estimated to be 50°/, of the population 
of these areas. 


(2) Muslims of Turkestan (Sinkiang). They are 
Turki and form a majority of 90°/. 


(3) The Muslims of Yunnan, called Panthays. They 
are a mixed race, many of them descendants of 
Ar?b soldiers. Today they are about 25°/, of the 
population, although until the last century their 
percentage was much higher, at least 50°/,, but 
was reduced after the persecutions and mas- 
sacres. 


(4) Muslims of the rest of China. Many of them, 
for instance, in Hopei and Shantung, have a 
distinct foreign mixture. There is nota single 
province of China which does not have its Mus- 
lim population. Most of them are indistinguish- 
able from the Chinese, in dress, manners and 
customs. 


As has already been narrated, under the T’ang and 
subsequent Chinese rulers, Sung, Yuan and Ming, that is 
from the seventh to the end of the seventeenth century, 
the Muslims were not only treated well but rose to very 
high positions of importance and trust, and were allowed 
many concess:ons, privileges and facilities. The Manchus 
(1644—1911), however, proved the greatest enemies of the 
Muslims and persecuted them mercilessly, sometimes only 
for possessing books written in Arabic and even Islamic 
books in Chinese. For instance. in the reign of Ch'ien 
Lung (1736—1795), Sa Tzai, the governor of Kiangsu and 
Kiangsi reported to the Emperor in 1783 the arrest of Hai 
Fu-shun for possessing five books in Chinese and twenty- 
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one in Arabic and that of a number of other Muslmis in 
this connection. A little later in the same year the same 
governor along with three other high officials reported to 
the Emperor the discovery of further Islamic books and 
the prosecution of many Muslims for this. Mr. Badruddin 
Chini writes in his Chini Mussalman that during this 
dynasty “the bones of Muslims were broken...their strength 
was slowly sucked out of them.. they were subjected to 
such cruelty and terror that they could not bear it, and 
their hearts were shattered to bits...” (pages 29-30). He 
goes on to comment on the next page that “the terror of 
the Manchu Dynasty was not confined only to the break- 
ing up of Muslims’ political power and the suppression of 
all their desires and aspirations, but they were not even 
allowed the freedom of expression and belief.” 


For this reason, as early as 1731, the emperor Yung 
Cheng (1723—35) forbade them to kill oxen. The Mus- 
lims could not accept it lying down and rose against the 
emperor, and he had to restore cow-slaughter. But the perse- 
cution, continued under the next emperor. So, the Muslims 
of Kansu (including Ninghsia) rose in 1785. They were, 
however, defeated, and Ch’ien Lung, “ more cunning and 
cruel” than his predecessors, forbade the Muslims to go 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, prohibited the coming of Moulwis 
to China, and forbade the building of mosques. In 1862 
allthe Muslim inhabitants of Tsinkia,a village in Kansu, 
were put to the sword; forcing the Muslims of the district 
to take up arms against the Manchus. The Manchus were 
more powerful and exterminated the whole Muslim popu- 
lation of Shensi province. This led to the Muslim War 
of 1863 andthe defeat of the Manchu armies. The Mus- 
lims remained free until 1870 when they were eventually 
overpowered and every two out of three Muslims were 
killed. The Governor of Turkestan (which had been taken 
by the Chinese in 1760) fearing that the Tungan (Muslim) 
soldiers of his garrison might rise against him after the 
declaration of the Muslim War in 1863 plotted to kill them. 
The Tungans discovered the plot and retaliated by killing 
about 2,000 Chinese soldiers and capturing the city, which 
forced the Governor to gommit suicide. Atthis time rose 
that heroic figure of): Yaqoob Beg who had come in 1864 
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as a subordinate officer. Under the title of Ataliq Ghazi 
he founded an independent kingdom. His independence was 
recognised by Russia in 1872, and by Great Britain in the 
same year; and the Sultan of Turkey conferred on him 
the title of Emir-ul-Mominin. This ‘raised hopes of a 
great Muslim revival in Asia. It was thought, and feared 
by non-Muslims, that China will become a Muslim empire; 
at least the whole of China comprising Yunnan, Szech’uan, 
Turkestan, Kansu and Shensi will become a_ powerful 
Muslim state, especially because the Yunnan Muslims had 
also risen and established their power in that province 
under Tu Wen-siu who had proclaimed himself ruler of 
one-half of Yunnan under the title of Sultan’Suleiman. 
But these hopes were not to be realised. After twelve 
years of rule Yaqoob Beg died suddenly in 1877, and 
Yunnan was also lost. After Yaqoob Beg’s death the 
Muslims could not resist the Chinese who were secretly 
helped by Tsarist Russia. Thousands of Muslims were 
massacred after their defeat. They had occasion, however, 
to rise again in 1895 when the Chinese killed a Muslim in 
Kaitsingkong in Kansu. As a result “the trees by the 
roadside were in many cases decorated with Muslim heads,” 
as an English missionary, Marshall Broomball, reports. 
During one month alone more than 800 Muslims were be- 
headed at the court of the magistrate in Sining. Some autho- 
rities state that during 1862-1878 as many as ten: million 
persons were killed in the North-West and West. Even as late 
as 1928, that is under the Nationalist Government: who: are 
the successors of the Manchus, the “ Christian ’ General 
Fang Yu-hsidng, once a classmate and great friend of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, also va Christian, invaded 
ete in Kansu and ‘liquidated’ the Muslims of that 
place. 


The story of the Yunnan struggle is similar though 
somewhat different. The Muslims of this provincewere 
experiencing great persecution and: injustice at the hands 
of the Manchu officials. In 1818 amosque had been des- 
treyed in Yungchang and the officials had: ‘behaved most 
high-handedly.. This: had forced: the Muslims to rise and 
defeat the Manchu atmies; but they had eventually been 
defeated. in, 1819 after which thé persecutions had contis 
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nued relentlessly as before...in 1834 sixteen hundred 
Muslim men, women and children were massacred at 
Menmienting ;.and the Muslims were forced to retaliate 
with, great effect. In 1855, however, the Muslim miners of 
Shihyachang. were .attacked by Chinese, who wete many 
more in numbers, and the Muslims had to attack. But 
Huang Chung, the Viceroy of the province, who hated the 
Muslims,:,.ordered. a general. massacre, of the faithful 
throughout the province... May the 19th of 1856 was fixed 
for, this massacre, and secret orders were sent to the officials. 
for: the; execution .of the plan. The Muslims, however, 
came to-know,andyaiter some, three hundred families had ‘ 
been. butchered at. Ningchow, and their homes burnt and” 
mosques destroyed; the Muslims rose as one man to avenge 
and.defend themselves. . The Manchu officials treacherous- 
ly,.murdered. some.seven hundred. families in Yunnanfu’ 
together »with,some graduates. wha had come to appear for 
the secretarial examinations. This enraged the Muslims so 
much that though they were much less in‘numbers than 
the Chinese, they. struck terror in the hearts of the enemies 
by their..fierce wrath. and energy. At least a million per- 
sons were killed in. the .war. that ensued,” The Muslims 
divided .the,.province, under two. generals for strategic 
reasons, under the. common leader Ma Teb-sing. In the East 
Ma,Teh-sing and, his nephew and general Ma Hsien made 
Kuanyi; their. headquarters;.in. the West .Tu. Wen-siu 
(later Sultan. Suleiman). captured, Talify. The two be- 
tween them: conquered, the. whole. province. But at the 
height of success the supreme leader, the learned Na Teh- 
sing, made peace. with. the Chinese Commander-in- Chief; 
not wishing, to become.king himself; but Tu Wen-siu pro-- 
claimed ;himself Generalissimo... Ma Teh-sing, evertually 
was! pleased to be, appointed the. Viceroy, and Ma Hsien 
the. Commander-in-chiet,, of the, imperial, armies. This 
eventually, led).to.the .downfall. of the Muslims some 
thirteen years later, for the Muslims.were now divided into 
two.camps... Tu Wen-siu, however, continued his struggle; 
but left alone. his pPren, -weakened,, and treachery ‘helped’ 


thedefeat., In 1873,Tu Wen-sin. was taken. prisoner, ard 
ven he was. brought before. .the Machi oii der he’ 


only for one thing, that the people be spared blo¢d- 
shed.; “After. this he died haying swallowed poison earlier. 
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The Chinese Commander, of course, ignored Suleiman's 
wishes, Suleiman’s own head was severed from his body 
and. sent to the Manchu emperor as a present; and’ a 
general massacre of Muslims began everywhere. 


It will.take too long to relate the sufferings of the 
Muslims and the tyranny and cruelty of the Manchus. 
One English writer says: “How many ‘hundreds’ ’ of 
thousands. of men, women and children lost 'their lives in 
these eighteen years will probably never: be known.” | An- 
other English writer, George Clarke, writing in 1885, twelve 
years after the massactes, stated that the Muslims were not 
allowed even to open shops. Throughout China they were 
forbidden to live inside the cities. This policy was’ adhered 
to until the end, of Manchu rule in 1911 when the Republic 
was proclaimed. 9 


To this day we find in Nanking, the caprtal ot ‘China, 
and other cities Muslims still living outside the city walls, 
though not undet any Government order. They have not 
been given any special concessions, and every now and then 
they are attacked by the Chinese press for being Muslims 
and for, keeping off some meat or for praying in theif own 
fashion. Their sentiments are often disregarded by. the 
Chinese, and in Peking there have been a number of in- 
stances of this in recent years. Even the British Press 
sometimes ridicules them, as for instance, ‘the North 
China Daily; News of. 16th Januaty 1948 reporting: the 
Shanghai Sin Min Wan Pao incident’ of a few days ago, 
uses a tone that seems to mock at their demands’ which; in 
the, end were’, accepted by the Mayor, and says that 
the Muslims ‘notoriously dislike’ the ‘pig:’ But they have 
not. given up Courage and fight on as best they can.’ The 
Government's policy of the disregard of Muslim ‘aspirations 
has been demonstrated in Turkestan whete the people have 
been fighting for independence ‘ina néw movement since 
1929, ; They wete suppressed in 1929, 1930, and 1933; but 
they have not given up the struggle. In 1938 and 1940 their 
movement became so formidable that'the Chinese. Govern- 
ment had to ptomise some medsure of independence: By the 
agreement of 1946 they were given some autonomy. which, 
however, has remained largely on ‘paper. The Governot: 
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high officials and the Army commanders are all Kuomin- 
tang men and not acceptable to the people of Turkestan. 
» In a.werld,from.which the idea of imperialism has fled. one 
expects the “most civilised” country in Asia to be progressive. 
But in.spite. of the ‘new constitution’ these promises have 
remained unfulfilled. . 


A ‘responsible Turk told me that his people suffer 
. from lack of doctors, education, leaders and central organisa- 
tion. . The Chinese Government have notoriously néglected 
‘this. country which still remains under their rule. eneral 
Chang Chih-chung,. Chiang Kai-shek’s representative in 
the North-West, told. Associated. Press (The China Press : 
o|» 24th, September .1947) that “China’s potential” powder- 
a keg”. that’ is. Turkestan, could best be defused by a 
“strong dose of. practical democracy” (General Chang’s 
» words). What, this. ‘practical dose’ would imply no one 
can |, say. Chang. Chih-chung’ told the Associated Press 
that.the greatest portion of unrest and rebellion still 
prevailing. in Sinkiang was -directly traceable to the 
‘unjust’. tule. of former Central Government representa- 
tives. who had:.refused to grant Sinkiang tribes any 
measure. of self-representation. 


~~ 


The people of Turkestan are keen on sending their 
‘o(students'to study. in Islamic-countries, especially.for medi- | 
‘\cabeducation: They Jack funds;.but.I was told by one of 
, their representatives that.if. our.. Universities could give 

/guthem free.education they-would.be able.to collect. enough 
»mifunds-to pay: for their passages. They are.not keen on send- 
‘ocing their students:to China, for.not only is.education. impart- 
ed through Chinese but.no facilities are allowed to Muslims 
for sboarding- and lodging, separately... They. have either to 
olde-~Muslimise themselves or forego education.. The Turks 
i aonaturally prefer the latter,.. . “e 
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1 °TAsofor the Muslims: of China; one hopes.there is a 
better future ahead of:them. It:is remarkable-how. they 
have preserved their Muslim identity. It is also remark- 
sable that being Chinese they,have .temained different from 
the Chinese; and in spite of living in China they have 
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_ lived their own. lives. ‘The great danger of ‘their being 

_ completely annihilated will remain for some time tocome. 
We can well understand it in the’light of out’ 'Gwh' experi- 
ences in India. Sulivion becisms2 


.. Thé Chinesé Muslims have not “yet'had time to re- 
covet from the age-long’tyranny of the Marichus. “During 
the last three hundred ‘years their’ population® was reduced 
“by about: 30°. if, not’ more: Still; ‘they’ are at Teast fitty 

_ dnillion, -or , five Crote, according to the. latest estimates, 
_, although. the Government “estimates say only sevén’to ten 
~ million, The official ‘estimate is basically°wtong for the | 
population of Sinkiang alone’is over four million according | 
to the Chinese Government, where there dré 90°%)'Muslims. 
The population of Muslims in Kansu ‘and © Ninghsia is‘about 
fifty per cent of the total of “over ten million, and that of 
. Yunnan 25°/, of the total of over tén million. “Even*:Mar- 
shai}. Broomhall put’ the Muslim ‘population ‘in ‘¥914 at 
~ about fifteen miljion. Thefigtite’ of fifty “tillion’ tallies [ 
- with Muslim estimates of their population in this suibconti- | 
nent and has not been questioned even by foreign ‘news- 
agencies. 
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ow "These l6w® figtites ‘are’ attempts’ at reducing: ‘their 
“numbers ‘if ‘nét in’ reality’at least'on paper. “Met, the 
.- Muslims: ate” expectatit® of better days;and oncthe ilyres of | 
‘ Rarer dim ‘ahd distarit melodies are iawaking though 
nde a is fndistinguishable. © ‘There cwas*a: time 
'* Guring 1860°and 1873 wheit they had stood ‘on the threshold 
 _ Of a'great’ Musliti® statin’ China, sand ‘bat’ for: disunity 
aniong ’ their “ranks, they “would have established theirsway 
“ove? ‘the ‘Middlé* Kingdom. '° Phat-opportunity iwas: host. 
We can, however, deduce impértafit téssonsfrom: this tragic 
experience from which they have not as yet been fully able 
to recover. ‘In time to come, however, :they are sure to 
‘ise’ to*greater heights ‘of fame’and glory: s1niu+ 1922. 





jo, APPENDIX ‘ON POPDLATION OF ‘MUSEIMS IN‘CHINA. 
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According to Dr. Lyman Hoover the Chinese Govern- 
ment estimates of Muslim population are seven to ten 
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LS hing Qn the-face of ig this estimate is wrong, for the 
population of Sinkiang alone in 1933, according to) the 
figures given in the China Handbook for 1943, | was 
4,360,020; that of Kansu.and Ninghsia respectively 6 25, 467 
and {735,767. The population of Muslims in Kansw) and 
edisis is said to be 50°/, of the population. that of 
‘Sinkiang 95°/o. This alone takes the figure to 7,807 656,| that 
-is almost eight-million. This leaves out the Muslin popula- 
‘tion of Yannan, Chinghai, Shensi and all the other pro- 
bean of Ghima, which i is very considerable; : 


wei 


~ 3 F 


a btw i atable. The first column gives the: * figures 
- -of the whole population of=one province as given. by the 
©- Government i in the China Handbook tor 1943; thé sectond 

=e ““contgins the figures of Muslim population ‘according to 
s Marshall Broomhall given: -in his book, Islam in Ching ,for 
: -}910;; and the-third columa gives the figures of ‘Muslim 

population-estimated i in 1938 according to Muslim‘ sources. 
~The figures given by.. Broomhall -as well as: Muslim sources 

;.are only estimates, but they. tell their own story;-"I have 

-*also mentioned the percentage of Muslim pepeition 
wherever possible. 
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AMERICAN POLICY IN PALESTINE! 
By John Clark 7 


In the first place I wish to lay before you my own 
personal belief. I believe that in Palestine or in Kashmir 
or in Hyderabad or in any other disputed area thete should 
be but one principle upon which the United’ Nations 
decides national ownership. . They’ should not consider the 
welfare of the surrounding states even when that happéns 
to have, relevance.. They should not consider whether 
American interests or Russian interests or British interests 
or anybody else’s interests are served bya certain area 
going to one or the other country. The only sound’ prin- 
ciple.on which such decisions should be based’ is that the 
wishes of. the people who reside in the area con¢erned 
should be consulted. If the people of Palestine sincetely 
desire to be .a predominantly Muslim nation, they 
have a right to.do so, whether or not the Americans 
like it. This is my belief; and this is not the basis on which 
the U.N. has based any of its decisions today. I want you 
to know my own personal ideas which are: No. plebiscite 
has ever been taken in Palestine and therefore the decisions 
arrived at the U.N. in’ regard to that country have no 
relevance and rightly too, in the eyes of the people who are 
most affected. 


Ali these Higures im the three 


are. 


- Tf a country pursues a definite diplomatic policy, 
whether it is America or any other country, it may do so 
for one of four or five reasons. First of all the people of 
the country may want it; secondly the wealthy men 
of the country may want,it; thirdly the diplomats of the 
country concerned may want it; fourthly foreign nations 
may, want it; and fifthly and finally the country itself may 
be misled into adopting it. , 


s,- -In:America we are not subject to foreign pressure. 
The American State Department has been uniformly one 
hundred per-cent.opposed to the American policy in Pales- 
tine. The petroleum intetests which are the only American. 
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businessmen in power, have been one hundred per cent 
opposed to, the, American. policy in Palestine. The State 
Department havé been tuniforthly pro-Arab ott this question. 
Therefore I want it to be clearly understood that American 
policy in Palestine is in response’ to the expressed wish 
of the American people. _I wish it. were not.so. I happen 
to. be pro-Arab in this matter and very. strongly so.,° I wish 
it were otherwise, but before the Muslim people af, the 
whole Islamic..world can understand American’ policy in 
Palestine, they. must. realise that it is based on the present , 
wish of the, American people.. I deplore it, because T am 
one hundred per cent against it., I think it is unjust, unreal, 
wrong in every sense of the word, actually criminal, what. 
America is.doing in Palestine; and yet I am ptoud to be 
an. American because; American. people are, ‘as far as- 
their “information, allows them to be, just and fair in: 
their decisions. I_can_ stand before you and, say that 
my,people do believe in- justice, You® probably cannot: 
imagine a.nation of 14 million “people. who do , believe ‘in. 
justice, who do want justice) exercised in the’ ‘world, who~ 
sincerely do not have any imperialistic-ambitions in Pales- 
tine or. anywhere: else in the world; making a, decision that” 
certainly is wrong, unjust, imperialistic anhd~ undefensible. 
And. what I wish .to. do. tonight is.to. explain to, you the 
reasons why these people are making that decision.” ~~ “ 
First of all I want you to realise that it is a lukewarm 
decision, as far as the bulk of the American people are 
concerned. It has the support of a majority of Jewish popu- 
lation of America. I say ‘majority’ because Jews ciaim to 
be 44-million in America according to their Jewish Charter. 
But no actual census has even been taken and no body. 
knows the exact number. Even apart from this many of the 
Jews, even thosé who are sincerely American, do not sup} 
the Zionist policy in Palestine. .The exact ‘number of Jews 
who are staunchly in tavour of the present policy is not® 
known to anybody. But this gives you some idea of the 
magnitude of the Jewish population of America. Not all of 
these people are Zionists. There is.a small minority,that.. 
represents Americans of Jewish ancéstry, who fee] just‘as I’ 
do. They bélievé that they are just American-peopleand they 
deeply resent this policy of distinguishing Jews from Ameri: ’ 
Of feaguh teat 1s te auifer 
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cans and they are definitely against it. They say that they 
are Americans first and they do not understand easily why a 
great majority of the people of Jewish races are members 
of the Zionist Party. 


Now the rest of the American people, by and large, do 
not have the faintest notion of what is going on in Asia. 
The extent of American ignorance of Asiatic affairs is simply 
unbelievable to the average Asiatic. To give you an 
example, as late as last May when I tried to write a letter to 
Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, the postmaster ot one of the 
large post offices in Pittsburg had never heard of Pakistan. 
I do not mean to insult you by saying that; but as far as the 
understanding of the people is concerned or their problems 
or their politics, you can rest assured that in U.S.A. 99°/) of 
the people do not know much about Asia. The American 
people’s decision in regard to Palestine is not based on tace 
prejudice, colour prejudice or religious prejudice in regard 
to Islam, because they do not know anything about Islam 
and we do not waste time on prejudices of this sort. Now 
what is this decision based upon ? In the first place we have 
had Jewish people amongst us for some time. Legally these 
people have the same rights as any other American citizens. 
Actually in business, they have done very well. I think 
no one in America has any doubt about the fact that an 
average Jew there is far more wealthy than an average 
citizen. It is also a fact that certain tredes and branches 
ot professions and trades are completely dominated by them. 
For example the Jewish community has made an active and 
conscious attempt to dominate the medical profession in 
America and they have succeeded to a very great extent. 
In New York 99°, of the doctors are Jews. So isthe case 
in many other places. The retail fur trade, the retail 
jewelry trade, and other similar professions are largely 
dominated by Jews. Furthermore these Jewish people in 
America are above the average intelligence. You must 
hever under-estimate either their basic intelligence or the 
extent of their education. They place a very high value 
on education and they do have all the power which an 
educated minority can be expected to have. Everywhere 
a large number of reporters in newspapers are Jews. True 
they do not own the majority of newspapers in America but 
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they have general control on reporting and editing and so 
they do control a large part of the material that goes into 
the press. And also a newspaper must depend on its adver- 
tisements for its income. Soin many, especially the larger, 
cities, you will find that the press can be dominated by the 
Zionists, mostly businessmen and shopkeepers, any time 
they want. They have never so far made a concerted 
attempt to exert their intluence. But this issue of Palestine 
is the first time that they have acted as a unified group. 
They have, asI said, acted as a unified group, centrally 
directed, in America and they have spent, not thousands, 
but literally, millions of American dollars on the most active 
publicity campaign imaginable. They thoroughly under- 
stand American temperament. They know exactly how 
to approach the American people and they have done it 
very cleverly and very successfully ever since the middle of 
1930’s. The United Nations started in 1945. 


Now after having obtained some idea as to the extent 
of their power and influence in the U.S.A., the question 
is what is the nature of the things the Americans have been 
told. They told us six things. First of all, since the war, 
they have been telling us consistently about the European 
Jewish refugees. They have made the best use of their 
plight. They have dinned into our ears that these un- 
fortunate hundreds and thousands will die unless taken 
care of. They have appealed to us in the name of humani- 
ty, and they have by implication led us to think: Why 
not give them some lebensraum in Palestine to save them. 
Palestine, of course, they have painted as a land lying waste 
and uninhabited. Now I want you, if you will try to put 
yourself in the place of Americans, to see the 
whole problem in this light. I repeat that it is 
the American citizen who had made the American 
Government take this decision. All that he has been told 
is that here is a country which is largely desert. The Jews 
say: We will take American money, we will take these 
unfortunate refugees from Europe, put the two together 
in Palestine—a wasteland—and work miracles. We will 
turn it into a smiling and fertile valley. As an example 
of their enterprise and resourcefulness, they give us Tel 
Aviv. Here, they say, is what American capital can do with 
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the aid of European Jewish refugees. In contrast they say 
that the rest of Palestine isa barren wasteland. This line 
of approach has great appeal for the Americans and it gets 
added weight when they say that they will solve the whole 
European Jewish refugee problem by settling them in 
Palestine. This, of course, is a deliberate lie. Everybody 
inthe know is aware that Palestine is already over-popu- 
lated ; but like Goebbels they go on repeating their false- 
hoods and a stage has been reached when it is taken as a 
fact by the average American. 


The third point is that they insist that the common 
labourers and the common Arabs are very anxious to see 
the Zionists come into Palestine. They tell you that Arab 
landlords treat Arab labour as slaves and mete out a 
medieval treatment to them, whereas the Zionists pay the 
Arab labour well and accord them a much better treatment. 
So the average Arab welcomes Zionist enterprise and 
investment in Palestine. Now there is just not a germ of 
truth about that. Certain of their hospitals have admini- 
stered medical help to certain Arabs. The Jews have taken 
photographs of this action on their part, and being in com- 
plete control of the American press, have made the best 
possible use of them. They say: Here is what we have done 
for the common Arab and this is the teason why we are 
welcomed by Arabs. But those who really understand the 
economic situation in Palestine know that Arabs are poor 
and a few do sometimes attend Zionist hospitals. 


The fifth point, and I trust that if any of my Arab 
friends is here, he will not take it ill, they make is that the 
Arabs are a savage people anyway. They do not have a 
settled way of life. They simply roam about in the desert 
and donot care who lives in the cities and who rules in 
Palestine. Now that is what the Americans are told. In 
this connection you must remember that the American 
cinema and movies have done a great deal of unconscious 
damage to the Arab cause. The movies show the Arabs 
leading the same primitive life as they did one thousand 
years ago. 


__ Then the last point, and this is a very unfair argument 
indeed, is that they say, here in America you believe in 
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religious freedom. Now itis a part of our religion that 
this land is ours. If you deny it to us, you are guilty of 
religious prejudice. This is just nonsense, of course, because 
if you extend the same argument to other people, you will 
have a world of utter confusion. Suppose it was a part of 
my religion that the Province of Sind belonged to me and 
if the Sindhi people object to it, they are guilty of religious 
prejudice. If this sort of argument were accepted there 
would be no end to the chaos that would be created. But 
nonetheless that has been drilled into the minds of the 
American p2ople and again I say that the principle of 
Adolph Hitler has been followed that if you go on repeat- 
ing a lie people are going to take it astruth. In movies, 
in lectures, in newspapers, postal circulars, private con- 
tacts, every field has been explored and used for this 
purpose. 



















Now we Americans have a sort of prejudice against 
Jews. This is how it happens. If you go into certain 
districts in America, where there are plots and houses 
to let in the suburbs, and if a Jewish person tries to 
move in, there is, the people say, no land for sale at all; 
but if non-Jewish Americans want to purchase, they will 
sell the land which is for sale. That is not segregation, but 
that sort of quiet social discrimination has been made. 
Heaven knows, it is less of discrimination than there has been 
anywhere else in the world, but on the basis of this the Ameri- 
can people are always told that they have been a little unfair 
tothem. Theysaytous. If you go against our religion F 
you are not living up to your American ideals. It you [ 
cannot tolerate us here, at least help us to set up a home- | 
land in Palestine. At this we do feel a little ashamed— | 
the Americans being emotional people—and say: Well, we | 
will help you do that. Then as a connected issue the | 
Jews bring in the question of race prejudice. Because of | 
my pro-Arab views I have been told more than once that ! 

am guilty of race prejudice. 


















In shortI want you to remember that there have 
been six points of propaganda, some of them true, 
some of them completely untrue, but all of them have been 
hammered at the American people consistently for years 
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and millions of dollars spent in all channels of American 
propaganda. And remember that if you submit any people 
to that sort of propaganda and give them no information on 
the other side, they are sure to believe what they hear. 


I happen to know some of the members of the Arab 
centre in America. I have known them personally. I like 
them very much. They were and are very able and 
some of them are still my friends. But as dissemina- 
tors of information they were very very poor indeed. 
They did not know American psychology and insteed 
of hiring a good American publicity agent to work 
for them, they tried to do all propaganda themselves and 
the result was that frequently their arguments were exactly 
what the Americans had been told by the Jews. I can say 
that a little less than one per cent of the American people 
know the Arab side of the question and the other 99°/, of 
them are fully conversant with the Jewish point of view. 
The very little publicity that the Arabs do manage to put 
out sounds untrue. The result is that we have had literal- 
ly several years of very capable propagarda on one side of 
the question and none on the other and that is the main 
reason why the American people have asa people, made 
the wrong decision ; because they have heard only one side 
of the question. Most of them sincerely believe that the 
Arab nations will be benefited by the division of Palestine. 
They have been told it and they believe it. Iam not an 
apologist for Americans. I am not an apologist for anybody. 
Yet Iam proud of my people and Iam proud of my coun- 
try. I know, as I told you b2fore, that the American people 
make decisions and see that their Government enforces 
them. It is impossible for the American Government to 
make an unpopular decision and carry it out tor any length 
of time. Weare sutficiently democratic to be able to do that. 
Therefore I wish to reiterate that the decision on Palestine 
is a decision of the American people—people who have been 
deliberately misinformed—but inspite of all the Jewish 
propaganda it is a lukewarm decision. 


I will give an example to show how lukewarm it is. 
Inthe city of Pittsburg there was a very fine residential 
district known as Squirrel Hill. That was a non-Jewish 
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residential district. When the people of Jewish origin 
began moving in, other Americans began moving out and 
now Squirrel Hill is still a fine residential district ; but it is 
entirely Jewish. I gave several lectures on the subject of 
Palestine, which were generally poorly attended. After | 
had finished one of them and explained the Arab point of 
view, one of the audience came up to me and said, “Well, 
I believe what you have said is true; but I am inclined to 
let the Jews have Palestine, if they will let us have Squirrel] | 
Hill back again.” In other words he did not see that the F 
Palestine matter was serious at all. He did not see that | 
hundreds of thousands ot people would die because of this 
decision. Nobody had discussed that matter from the 
standpoint of international law, or justice or the right of 
seli-determination ot the people. All he thought of was 
that there was no harm if the Jewish people invested all 
their money in Palestine and thus everybody there became 
contented and happy. He did not see why anybody should 
be exercised about it. Now he was notabad man. He 
was just an uninformed men; and the tragedy of the Palestine 
situation, to my mind, revolves round the fact that proper 
information was not properly disseminated to the American 
people at the proper time. Ifthis had been done I know 
perfectly well that the American people’s sense of justice 
would undoubtedly have swung 100°/, to the other side. 


To give you another example I will tell you that once 
I gave a lecture of 40 minutes on the subject of Palestine. 
It was in achurch. When I went into that church, there 
was a middle class American group of about 80 men. On 
my standing up they said, “It is not much use talking to us on 
this subject. We have heard the Zionist point of view. 
We are definitely in favour of this partition.” At the 
end of 40 minutes, when I had persuaded them to listen 
to me, 55 out of these 80 men came up to me and said: 
“You have absolutely changed our point of view. We 
think that no decision should be taken without the sanction 
of the people. There should be a plebiscite and if the people 
do not want partition it should not be forced.” I con- 
vinced them of all this. In other words, one man talking 
40 minutes swung them over. This is just how strong the 
Arab side of this argument actually is, it it is properly 
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represented to the American people; but it has never been. 
Summary of Discussion 


Question: I would like to know how far the fact that 
this is a presidential election year has intluenced American 
policy in Palestine. 


Dr. John Clark: That is a very fair question. I 
doubt if the effect of the coming elections is very great. | 
would not care to accuse any President of selling the rights 
of the Arabs for the sake of the Jewish votes. I do feel that 
even if this was not a presidential election year the Ameri- 
can Government would have to satisfy their people, as it 
has to do always. If the people do not like a policy the 
Government have to come round. This decision would be 
forced upon the Government by the people—presidential 
election year or no presidential election year. 


In 1935 Roosevelt tried to manipulate the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.A. He did not succeed because the people 
did not like it. Even though he was not defeated, he had 
to change his policy. If this Palestine business did not 
have the support of the public, you would have seen the 
American Government change its policy ; because as I told 
you the State Department is even now reliably reported 
to be against it ; but the people have to be satisfied. 


Question: Dothe American people want the Euro- 
pean Jews to go to Palestine or the American Jews to go to 
Palestine ? 


Dr. John Clark: I doubt if you can drive the majori- 
ty of the American Jews out of America. 


As far as the American people are concerned there is 
another point ot view which probably influences our 
decision. We do not want a large percentage of the 
European Jews in America. We have already had enough 
of the Rumanian, Bulgarian, Yugoslavian,. Austrian, 
Hungarian and Polish Jews among us. We do not want 
any more of them among us. And Americans talk of 
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Palestine as a place where all these unfortunate European 
retugees can find a permanent and peaceful home. Well, 
we know that the world is full of people and there is no 
other place. And when we are told that this place is 
empty of people, that this is a desert capable of being 
turned into a garden by the Jews, we by implication are 
led to think that the European Jews should have Palestine, 
that partition is a good thing, and over and above this we 
believe, because we are told so, that the Arabs themselves 
would welcome the partition. So partly to avoid having 
more European Jews and partly because of propaganda, 
this decision has been taken by the American people. 


Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan. I apologise for com- 
ing late and missing the first part of Dr. Clark’s address. 
May be that in the beginning of the address he might have 
given us something that was an answer to what I am going 
to ask. 


Policy is supposed to be the course of action which 


is decided with regard to a particular problem, which is 
based on certain principles. Now what is America’s policy 
with regard to Palestine and upon what principles is it 
based? That is my first question. 


My next question is : Dr. Clark was pleased to give us 
six points of Zionist propaganda. He said that some of 
them had force. The only one that I could have suspected 
to have some force was that the Zionists had represented 
that the common Arab would probably welcome Zionist 
settlement in Palestine and would be benefited by it. So 
far as that is concerned, one would have expected that the 
common Arab would have welcomed the setting up of this 
state of Israel as a measure of liberation. How is it that 
almost every Arab is a fugitive trom the Israel State ? 


My third question is: It may be true that’ the Jews 
cleverly succeeded in misleading the average American by 
propaganda. I know that Americans are intluenced by 
propaganda. But what is the policy of the American 
Government? Is the Government so ignorant as not to 
know what the Jewish propaganda is based on? They at 
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least are aware of the facts. I recognise that the Govern- 
ment is democratic and once the nation has made up its 
mind over a particular question, the Government as repre- 
sentative of the people must accept that decision but 
before the people are permitted to make up their minds, 
the Government with its vast machine, its representatives 
abroad, should prevent the people going in the wrong 
direction. Is it not the duty of the Government which 
knows facts to educate their people. In this respect the 
U.S.A. Government has failed to discharge their responsi- 
bility to its own people. 


Dr. John Clark: AsIam nota diplomat I cannot go 
very deeply, into that. Frankly, I do not know what the 
American Government’s information was oris. I do know 
that American policies in regard to Palestine have been 
based on a sort of a pulling of three forces at once. I know 
that the State Department has representatives all over the 
world and it gets reports from them. But I have not read 
those reports and cannot say what is contained in them. 
It is of course rumoured that the State Department is 
definitely against the partition and the present U.S. policy. 
Secondly, the American people due to certain things that 
have been told to them have exercised a certain amount of 
pressure on their Government not to execute a definite 
policy. Now as regards the American people, one more and 
important thing is that they have never in the past been 
seriously concerned with foreign affairs. They have never 
learnt as a group of people to formulate a wise and definite 
foreign policy. We have lived in splendid isolation. We 
have never, until 1941, had to worry very much about 
what happened outside the American continent. I should 
say that the American people are very young ; and more so 
in regard to this question the average American has never 
beén sure what he wanted. Again I stress that it is the 
average American who in the long run controls his govern- 
ment. All he knew was that the Zionist people wanted to 
have some land in Palestine. He did not know how it was te 
be divided ; he did not know the principles on which it was 
sought to be divided. This is the reply to the question on 
what principles is American policy in regard to Palestine 
based. Itis not based on any principles. The American 
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people have been misinformed deliberately by a section of 
Jews, and they have compelled the Government to do as 
the Zionists would wish them to do. 


The second point that Sir Muhammad Zafrulla raised 
was that if,as the Jews claim, the common Arab would 
welcome Zionist settlement, why did not the common Arab 
welcome the Zionist invasion instead of becoming a refugee 
from it. My answer is that this propaganda had force in 
America. Ido not say that it was necessarily true. But 
the point is that to the American people that sounded 
good at the time. It was an utter surpriseto many Ameri- 
cans that the Arabs as a people, and not just as govern- 
ments, resented Jewish intrusion. They were amazed at 
the result of Jewish occupation of certain areas and the 
spectacle of Arabs fleeing from those areas. But here | 
wish to make a sharp distinction between the force of an 
argument and its validity. This argument when put before 
the awe by the Arabs was highly forceful but utterly 
invalid. 


The third point was that the American Government 
should have informed their people that they were being 
misled. Ido not know how much my government knew 
or did not know. Ido know from personal conversation 
from members of the State Department that normal report- 7 
ing was done by the State Department. Naturally I have 
not seen a single official report on the subject, but I am 
quite sure that State Department reporting was adequate | 
I know that General Marshal made it as plain as a Secretary | 
of State could, that recognition of the State of Israel was 
against the interests of America and that decision was f 
overruled. Now again, Ido not want to go too deep into 
American policy because I am not a political speaker. 1 f 
am simply trying to show you that American people asa 
more or less formless mass of opinion were pushing in one 
direction because they were cleverly made to push that way. 
But remember that is the view of a very small minority i 
America. I know that the Zionists in America are beyond 
any shadow of a doubt the most dangerous traitors that we 
have ever had in America; because it is the basic principle 
of America that when people come to America as immt 
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grants they lose their old national identities and assume 
ours. They do not retain old tribal loyalties. These people 
hav2 been in Palestine for over athousand years. They 
never came to us but as black sheep, as traitors, nothing 
less: When any people retain a tribal loyalty to the extent 
that they make 300 million enemies of the U.S.A. because 
that is, I believe the population of Islamic countries all over 
the world, when any people are willing to make U.S.A. 300 
million enemies in order to benefit their own tribes, then 
these people are the worst traitors of America. 


Sir Muhammad Zafrulla. My question was not 
whether the State Department put or did not put before 
the President their reports on the subject of Palestine, but 
what steps did the Government of the U.S.A. take to 
il public opinion on the six points you have men- 
tioned. 


My next question is this. The thesis that you put 
forward so far asI can follow is that public opinion 
in America was led to a certain conclusion as a result of 
factors that you have explained in your address and that 
decision was accepted by the executive as in a democratic 
country it is bound to be accepted, though one must 
presume that the executive had very great doubts 
with regard to the factors upon which that public 
decision or inclination of the moment was based. 
But when we come to what happened actually before 
the decision was taken in international councils we 
know that America went out of its way to procure in 
the international sphere support for that decision. To 
what extent would Dr. Clark, if he accepts that, be pre- 
pared to endorse the action of his government who know- 
ing that at the moment the people of the U.S.A. had swung 
to a certain conclusion as a result of propaganda based upon 
false factors, had tried to swing every power in the inter- 
national sphere to support that policy. The second ques- 
tion is this. I will cite an instance of the integrity of the 

int of view which I have taken in this matter. Probably 
t. Clark is aware that one of the points raised during the 
debate in the U.N.O. and insistently put forward into 
teports was that the U.N.O. had no authority—neither the 
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General Assembly nor the Security Council—to enforce a 
partition and therefore they should not take a decision 
which they had no power under the Charter to enforce. 
As a matter of fact a challenge was thrown out to prove 
that such authority existed. The American Delegate during 
the General Assembly session admitted that there was no 
authority and that not even a 2/3 resolution was authority 
enough. Then, how is it that when the matter came up 
before the Security Council, the Representative of the 
U.S.A. speaking on behalf of his government said that 
although there is no legal authority under the Charter to 
enforce the partition the decision should be taken. The 
point I want to make is that they wanted the decision 
endorsed because so many delegations were manouvered 
into accepting the words of the U.S. Delegation. 


Dr. John Clark. Ithink, Sir, the answer to both of 
these questions will require an opinion from me. I wish it 
to be understood that this opinion 1 am happy to give out 
because Iam not ashamed of my own.-opinions but I wish 
it to be clearly understood that this opinion 1s. entirely 
mine own ; it does not represent the thought of the Ameri- 
can people or their government. I think that the entire 
structure of international organisations which makes it 
possible for one nation, whether it be America, Russia, of 
any other natjon, to exercise pressure upon another 
to change its opinion, ought to be changed. As_ long 
as that structure is there, the powers will use it. If my 
country uses it, 1 am not proud of my country and I do not 
defend it. I do feel that the present structure of the 
U.N.O. which places decisions like the Palestine decision 
up toa vote of nations is utterly and inconceivably wrong, 
The question was actually a question of law and a question 
of law js not decided normally by a majority vote. 


Sir M. Zafrulla Khan. I said that this should ke 
referred to the Court of International Law. 


Dr. John Clark. With regard to the shifting stand 
which the American Government did take, not only on the 
point which you brought out, but I believe on some othet 
matters as well in connection with the Palestine 
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question, you must remember that the American 
people had not recommended to theit government a 
definite policy. The American Government, it can 
only be said, were not sure of where they were going. 
Ithink no government is sure. I must say that every 
government, except those of the Arabs who have been con- 
sistent, have changed their policy at one time or other in 
this regard. Ido not favour this but at the same time I 
feel that if I were myself a diplomat, which thank Heaven 
Iam not, I would probably have found myself changing my 
policy. I think the American Government was utterly and 
completely amazed when it felt the popular strength of the 
Islamic resistance to the partition. These are my opinions. 
They are not representative of the American people or 
their government ButIam still proud thatI am a mem- 
ber of the American people andIam not always proud of 
the things that my government has done. I think some- 
times my people have made mistakes. They are at heart 
just and want to see justice done. A democratic people is 
bound to make mistakes when it is misinformed. When 
you examine the power which the United States holds in 
its present form, it is potentially very good or very bad. 
Because if you misinform them you have a railway train 
without a driver. Givethem information and the Ameri- 
can people will be the strongest force of justice that you 
will find. In this particular case, I repeat, the people were 
misinformed and are still ignorant of the Arab point of 
view to an amazing extent. 


I will make one additional statement. In every coun- 
try there are traditions. Most of these traditions are not 
written down but they are there. One of our traditions is 
that we have very little respect for our own government. 
I have heard people say that to the government members 
themselves. The American people take their politics 
casually, too casually ; and if they will not have a thing, it is 
a government information agency operating within 
America. Because we were deeply distressed by such 
things, taking the example of Hitler, where all information 
was supplied by government. and people were kept in the 
dark on all important issues. The U.S.A. has very little to 
do with the supplying of information. If they issue a 
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communique, I am sure, people will assume that it must 
be wrong because Government have issued it. We do not 
have a tradition of our government giving information on 
any point to our people and certainly if the government 
tried to argue with the all important newspapers the 
government would come out badly. So to expect the 
government to do that at this time over the Palestine 
question would be to expect us to change an American tradi- 
tion which is quite fundamental in our normal structure 
and you do not change traditions. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN AFGHANISTAN 
AND PAKISTAN 


By I. H. Baqai. 


Pakistan and Afghanistan are not only neighours but 
they are also bound together by close historical and cultural 


ties. The mass of the people in these countries are Mus- 
lims ; for long periods they have had common history. 


Greek writers of the time of Alexandar have consider- 
ed eastern Ariana, which coversthe greater part of modern 
Afghanistan, to form a portion of the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent. In Chinese writings the sub-continent was 
divided into five divisions, of which the northern division 
included the Punjab, the whole of eastern Afghanistan, 
Kashmir and the adjoining hill states. The nature of 
Buddhist relics in this region also show the extent of com- 
mon tradition in these areas. Inthe Brahminical period as 
well, the Turki Shahi and Hindy Shahi dynasties maintained 
the continuity of contacts. 


Islam created even closer bonds of union. It is well 
known that Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznih annexed the gréater 
portion of the modern Punjab to his Empire. Most of 
Mahmud’s successors were rulers of Ghaznih as well as of 
Lahore. Under Sultan Muizuddin bin Sam,. large portions 
of the two countries were legally under a single sceptre 
Even with the foundation of a separate Sultanate of Delhi 
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connections with Afghanistan did not come to an end. 
The Ghaznawids had fostered the growth of Persian langu- 
age and literature ; the removal of the court from Ghaznih 
had made Lahore a centre of Islamic culture and Persian 
literary activity. Later the centre of gravity had shifted to 
Delhi where talented men, statesmen and administrators, 
poets and philosphers began to gather. Their numbers 
increased as the Mongol invasions of Afghanistan and Iran 
started a migration of refugees which brought many gifted 
persons to the magniticent court of Delhi. The Sultanate 
itself produced many figures renowned in Persian literature, 
notably poetry. Most noteworthy of them were Amir 
Khusraw and Hasan Sajzi. 


Afghanistan was not reunited with the land of the 
five rivers until Babur’s conquest of Delhi. This brave 
monarch, originally King of Farghana in Central Asia, and 
descended from Timur, after winning the first battle ot 
Panipat in 1526, laid the foundation of the Mughul Empire 


in India. Babur’s territories included the major parts of 
Afghanistan as well as Western Pakistan. Babur loved 
Kabul and was, as he had desired, buried in one of its 
ies This love for Kabul and Central Asia was shared 
y Babur’s decendants; for instance, Jehangir visited Kabul 
inthe year 1625-26. The Mughuls, however, lost Kan- 
dahar, Balkh and Badakshan in the later half of the 17th 
century. But their connection with Kabul remained until 


1708, when it was lost by Aurangzeb’s successor Bahadur 
Shah I. 


The rise of Ahmed Shah Abdali in the second half of 
the 18th century forms an important chapter in the history 
of Afghanistan. A faithful officer of Nadir Shah, who had 
himself earlier dominated the scene of Asian politics and 
virtually put an end to the Mughal Empire, Abdali succeed- 
ed in establishing and consolidating a separate State of his 
own. Later known as Durrani, he is rightly regarded as the 
founder of modern Afghanistan. Before him, as Sir Perey 
Sykes has pointed out, ‘‘ the country now termed Afghanis- 
tan was merely constructed of a congeries of petty States, 
tuled by tyrannical chiefs, who were frequently at war with 
one another. Later, it became provinces of great empires 
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which were ruled by foreign conquerors and their descend- 
ants. Later again, it was a dismembered country, with its 
provinces held by three neighbouring states. Now, for the 
first time in its chequered history, Afghanistan became an 
indep2ndent state, ruled by a monarch whose high descent 
and warlike qualities made him peculiarly acceptable to his 
aristocratic and virile chiefs, as well as to his warlike 
subjects in general. In short, he possessed all the qualities 
that enabled him successfully to found the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan.” His greatest military achievement was his 
decisive victory over the Marathas in 1761 in the third 
battle of Panipat. This victory altered the course of Indian 
history. It put an end to Maratha imperialism which had until 
then dominated the entire Indian subcontinent, Abdali, how- 
ever, did not establish his rule at Delhi. He returned to 
Kabul and left India to chaos, which greatly helped the 
British to extend their empire. 


Ahmed Shah’s successors lost all the outlying pro- 
vinces of his empire and at home also there was little settled 


rule. But such was the trust inspired by Ahmed Shah's 
victories that many a time Indian princes tried to contact 
the ruling Afghan King for help against the British. Tipu 
Sultan, the great ruler of Mysore, in his search for allies 
against the British, sent an emissary to Zaman Shah, who 
was the ablest of Ahmed Shah’s successors. Even the 
British were apprehensive of an attack from Kabul. 
Dundas, President of the Board of Control, instructed Lord 
Wellesley “to keep a watchful eye upon the motions of 
that prince (Zaman Shah), whose talents, military force 
and pecuniary resources afford to him the means of being 
a formidable opponent.” Wellesley kept a large British 
force in Oudh “to protect that kingdom against the appre- 
hended Afghan invasion, and claimed to have averted it by 
sending two missions in 1799 to Iran, whose relations 
with Afghanistan were then strained.” Moreover, the 
British were now steadily advancing in India towards the 
north-west and naturally felt interested in the affairs of 
Kabul. Russian designs in Central Asia had already caused 
them much anxiety. When Lord Auckland reached India 
in 1835, Russain influence in the Kingdom of Iran and 
Afghanistan was at its height. Russian agents were carty- 
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ing out theix plans successfully in Teheran: and. Kabul. Lord: 

Auckland was so°unnetved by this that»a’ mistake’ zit:oneof 
Burnes'’s “despatthes, ‘who! had been! sent::to Kabul :to: 
counteract -Russian* intrigues,Jed -hine°to declare: war on. 
Afghanistan. Auckland's: policy: was supported by: Lord 

Palmerston who wrote: “ By taking the Afghans underiout’ 
protection and in garrisoning (if necessary) Herat,..we shall 

régain, our ascendency in Persia, British security, in, Persia - 
gives security on. the eastwards to Turkey and tends.to 

make the Sultan more independent: and’ to place the. 
Dardanelles ,more securely. out of, the'grasp of Nicholas.*.. 
Both Palmerston and Auckland were over confident of the: 
success of their plan and as a result the British suffered a 

humiliating defeat. . 7 : 


British anxiety increased with this defeat. .In their 
strategy Afghanistan occupied ‘an, important _ place...As 
Ellis, British Minister to Persia, wrote in a despatch to. 
Lord Palmerston: . “ Afghanistan. must..be considered: as 
frontier to our Indian Empire; that.no European nation 
had. relations, either commercial or political, with. that 
country; that accordingly I. could not concieve that the 
British Government would view, otherwise than . with 
jealousy, any interference, direct or indirect, in the affairs of 
Afghanistan.” ae eke eae ge Or 

A more realistic policy was, however, followed. by 
the British in relation to Afghanistan after theit conquest 
of the Punjab and Sind. ‘ Fear ot Russian intrigues, how- 
ever, dominated. Even Lord Lawrence, described as.author 
of the policy of ‘masterly inactivity’ wrote on. the eve of-his 
departure from India (1869) to the Secretary of State 
suggesting that “we ought to havea clear understanding 
with the court of St. Petersburg as. to its projects and 
designs in Central Asia” and advised: that Russia should.be 
warned “in firm and courteous language. that. it cannot -be 
permitted to interfere. in the affairs. of Afghanistan or.in 
those of any state which lies contiguous to our frontier,” = 


ss These fears. had. apparently; enough : justifications. 
Between,1863 and 1870 Russia;had occupied: in turn Tash> 





kent, Kokand, Samarkand, Bokhara and Kiva, and aroused 
fears that she would advance farther through Afghanistan 
to the frontiers of India. Fortunately, Dost Mohammad 
had very ably consolidated his state and Afghanistan 
was consequently a useful buffer between Russia and 
Britain. 

Afghanistan’s importance to Britain was primarily 
indeed that of a buffer state. Their recent conquests had 
made British Indian territory contiguous to the Afghan 
border. There was, however, no fixed frontier and it gave 
rise to that most interesting controversy as to what should 
be the true frontier. 


Even before the Afghan war of 1878 it was obvious 
that, the policy of. the close border had failed. The advo- 
cates of the ‘forward policy,’ on the other hand wanted a 
‘scientific frontier,” stretching from Kabul through Ghazni 
to Kandhar. As a result of this uncertainty about the 
limits of the two states a state of anarchy prevailed and the 
tribesmen constantly took advantage of it. The British 
Government was, however, able to persuade Amir Abdur 
Rahman to agree to the delimitation of the frontiers, and a 
mission, under Sir Mortimer Durand, proceeded to Kabul 
to discuss this question. An agreement was.signed fixing 
the line which the British Government and the Amir 
agreed to. regard as the frontier of Afghanistan from 
Chandak (in the valley of the Kunar river, 12 miles north 
of Asmar) to the Persian border. Commissions were then 
appoi - to demarcate the boundary.. The Asmar Com- 
misston (1894) demarcated from the Bashgal valley on the 
borders of Kafiristan to Nawa Kotal, a point on the con- 
fines of Bajaur and’ the Mohmand country. A_ similar 
agreement was worked out as far as the Kurram frontier 
was concerned. The Afghan Baluch boundary from Do- 
mandi to the Persian frontier was not. finally demarcated 
until 1896. A small portion of the line in the Khyber area 
remained undemarcated’ until the conclusion of the third 
Afghan war of 1919: 


| The British thus came to have responsibility: for an 
afea. of roughly 26000 square miles, with an estimated 
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population of three and a half millions. Physical features 
of this area presented very wild and rugged land with lofty 
hills, often rising ‘into ranges of great heights, and narrow 
and inaccessible valleys. To this atea were added the dis- 
tricts of Hazara, Peshawar and Kohat, together with the 
Trans-Indus portions of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan and 
thus a new province was created in 1901 with the political 
charge of the States of Dir, Swat and Chitral. The total 
area of the North-Western Frontier Province and the tribal 
area is about 40,000 square miles and their total population 
is 53 millions, Under the British it had two main political 
divisions: trans-frontier area which contained the five 
political agencies—the Malakand, Khyber, Kurram, North 
Waziristan and South Waziristan and the five regularly 
administered districts of Hazara, reagay et. Kohat, Bannu 


and Dera Ismail Khan. A sixth district Mardan was creat- 
ed later. 


This province was under the control of a Chief 


Commissioner who was also agent to the Governor General 
for matters relating to the tribal areas. The province was 
further subdivided into an “administered”. settled area and 
an “unadministered” tribal area. In the later, a system of 
tribal responsibility was used. The administration of the 
settled area was based on the Punjab pattern except that a 
judicial commissioner was substituted for the Punjab High 
Court. 


The Frontier Province became a close preserve of 
British officers. All schemes ‘of development of that area 
were viewed from the point -of view of defence. The edu- 
cational or economic development of the Province. was 
completely overlooked. For a province of the size of the 
Frontier there were only’ two. colleges, which were 
affiliated to the Univetsity at Lahore. There were few 
well-equipped hospitals and hardly any other governmental 
institution doing social work. Seeing such a dearth of 
medical aid, Dr. Pennell, who worked in this area, naturally 
wanted ‘‘a series of hospitals, attached to medical missions, 
stretching across the Frontier regions right on upto the 
untouched lands of Central Assia,” 
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su 3sPolitieally: also.the., province. was, left, out: of the 
cchérab of refornis, -both'i in. 1903 and.1919, . The Brisk Ad- 
ministration: -never -took the. human point -of,.view -into 
-consideration -and thus .the whole atea Femetned backward 


and undeveloped. : 


But the Indian Muslims were always deg ly iikeldbated 
in_the welfare of their brothers in the North ply int Fron- 
tier province and in the tribal.areas. They always.criticised 
the so-called. forward policy of the British Goyernment. 
‘One of the main demands of the Muslim League, right from 
the very beginning, was that reforms should be introduced 
in the N.'W.-F. Province on the same footing as in. any 
other British Indian province. Hindu India, however, was 
‘strongly opposed to’ any change in the status of ‘the Frontier. 

Their ‘political parties studiously infused a fear of: the 
Pathans into the minds of Hindu’ masses and they never 
grudged the government the large sums of money which it 
apaof on punitive expeditions into the tribal areas. 


° The ifterest of the indian” Muslims was not limited 
£0 ‘ithe ‘tribal ‘areas only. ‘They: were equally interested in 
the welfare and progress of Afghanistan as they looked upon 
het: as’a: neighbouring Muslim’ State: They keenly followed 
‘developments in Afghanistan <since’.1919 when, as a result 
of the third “Afghan War, she gained full independence. 
‘They also greatly admired the: courage and sense of duty of 
the late King Nadir Shah and his brothers, one of whom is 
today afghanistan’s Ambassador to Pakistan, who at great 
personal tisk‘came to réscue their “country: from the bandi- 
taty tule of a usurper.’° Muslim: press and Muslim ‘people 
as a whole gave unstinted support to King Nadir Shah and 
were always happy to hear “of ‘his victories. King Nadir 
‘Shahi “had“a special-place” in ‘the hearts of Indian’ Muslims. 
*He was botn ant:éducatedin Dehra Dun and like his brother 
Sardar Shahi Wali Khan spoke Urdu fluently. King: Nadir 
Shah's love and great respect for the holy shtine’at Sirhind, 
“which isin the’ ‘East’ Punjab; also greatly »endeared: him ‘to 
Muslims, Te was at2his© pleading that ‘Amir Habibullah, 
King of Afghanistan; visited the -M:A.O. -College ati Aligarh 
“(néw Muslin: University), ashe €then; Nadir pam “hed 
great regard for this seat of Muslim leatning-in India,: « 
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vine, Itp was, therefore, not, surprising;.that..Muslims.. of 
undivided India showed such great interest in; his task of 
delivering Afghanistan from the.rule of Bacha Saqga and in 
his.equally great task of .rebuilding. Afghanistan on sound 
and progressive lines. His murder at the hands of.a fanatic 
on November 8, 1933 shocked Muslim India. Great sym- 
pathy -was: expressed tor his young:successor... A 

_... When Pakistan came. into-.existence on. August 15, 

1947, she. had nothing but goodwill and regard for her 

neighbour, Afghanistan. . The population :of the tribal areas 

in Pakistan shared our joy at the achievement of .freedom 

and the emergence of a new Muslim State. They had; been 

with, us in our struggle for Pakistan.. The people of the 

Frontier. Province had unequivocally expressed their will 

to identify themselves with Pakistan. ortly before the 

partition of the sub-continenta plebiscite was held to deter- 

mine whether the N. W.F.P. was for.India or Pakistan. 

While the people voted for Pakistan, Khan: Abdul Ghaffar 

Khan, leadet ot the Red Shirts, to hide his, confusion, raised 

the.cry .of Pathanistan,, The. Afghan Government ‘also 

addressed, at this..time> a note to.the British Government 

urging that the Frontier; should be given a further choice | 
of, remaining. independent or reunion. with, Afghanistan. 

This. note ;was followed by a, full, blast campaign by,the 

Afghan press. .and.radio advocating independence for the 

Pathans. It..was -not made. clear. just. what territory was 

involved; or what .Afghanistan's interests, were. In some 

instances. teterence was made te. the whole of the 

North-West Frontier Province, in. some to, merely ‘the 

tribal areas, and in others to the whole. region west of ‘the 

Indus River. Afghanistan even went to the extent’ of 

voting against Pakistan being elected to the membership of 

the United Nations. . Later, however, she withdrew her dis- 

sent: It could: not. be believed. that, Afghanistan : would 

-‘4eriously support the cause of ‘red shirt’ leaders who ‘wete 

lit _to,.create .disruption, in. the; new state, The .créa- 

tion-of Pakistan was, greatly welcomed in all; Muslim cown- 
tries and therefore the ungracious stand taken, by Afghanis- 

tanin- the-U. N. O.-shocked them .tremendously and they 
cbitterly commented on, it... Even in Afghanistan, the people 
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were surprised at their government's action. For not only 
in Kabul but also in the cities of Kandahar, Jalalabad, 
Mazar-i-Sharif, Gardaz, Katghan and Maimanah, people had 
‘only a few days earlier celebrated Pakistan's birth “with 


‘great zeal. 







Afghanistan probably did not realize that the emet- 
gence of a Muslim state across her borders in the south had 
‘vitally changed the entire problem of the tribal areas, 
Pakistan's policy could not but be radically different from 
that of the preceding British rule. She was interested in 
the welfare of the people living in this area and in- 
stead of terrorizing them she wanted to treat them a3 
equal citizens of the new State. One of the first acts of 
‘the Pakistan government was to withdraw troops from 
North and South Waziristan. Under the British this are, 
was controlled by political officers with the help of jirgas 
and backed by battalions of scouts and militia under British 
officers and by khassadars with additional support of large 
‘garrisons of regular troops, ‘As early as November, 1947 t 
Frontier Governor told the jirgas of the Wazir and Mahsud 
‘tribes that the Government of Pakistan had decided ‘to 
withdraw regular troops from Waziristan. This statement 
“was well received and the tribesmen pledged their loyalty to 
Pakistan. The evacuation was most peaceful and no incident 
or sniping took place while the troops were leaving Razmak, 
“Wana or other outposts. The tribesmen greatly appreciat- 
-ed the trust that the Government of Pakistan had placed in 
them, Pakistan's pledge to continue payment of subven- 
tions and tribal allowances to khassadars also increased her 


popularity and prestige. 
























This gesture was followed by tours of the tribal areas 

+ by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, and 
“Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah. Mr. Liaquat Ali 
han on his first visit to the tribal territory in January 
1948 was enthusiastically received by the tribesmen. Re- 
“plying to an address of welcome by the Afridi tribesmen, 
the Prime Minister assured that as an autonomous part “6 
“Pakistan the tribal be't would receive the fullest considera 
‘tion and sympathy of the Central Government. |“ You have 
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played a prominent part in the achievement of our cherish- 
ed goal of Pakistan,” he said,“ and I assure you that you: 
will be treated on equal footing with the people-of the:sett- 
led districts, enjoying the same rights and privilages in: 
Pakistan.” At this time the tribesmen showed great sym- 
pathy for the Muslim sufferers of the East Punjab and: Dethi 
and their deep concern at the atrocities inflicted on: the 
population of Kashmir by the Maharaja’s Government and 


its supporters. 


The Prime Minister’s tour made it clear to the tribes: 
men that the leaders of the new Muslim State have their 
interests in mind and are seriously devoting their time to 
draw plans for the uplift and development of their terri- 
tory ; for it was recognised that measures to ensure: their 
welfare and to bring them upto the educational and:econo< 
mic standards of the rest of Pakistan could no longer be 
postponed. This was again highlighted by Quaid-i-Azam’s 
visit to the Frontier in April 1948, Addressing a joint jirga 
of 200 Maliks of the Afridi, Shinwari, Mohmand, Waziri, 
Mahsud and Orakzai tribes, which was the first joint jirga 
ever held: in the history of the. tribal area, the Governor- 
General assured the tribal chiefs that Pakistan would: not 
hesitate to go out of its way to give every possible help= 
financial and otherwise—to build up the economic life’ of 
“our tribal brethren across the border.” He added: “I 
am fully aware of the part that you have played im the 
establishment of Pakistan. Keeping in view your loyalty, 
help, assurances and declarations, we ordered,.as you> know 
the withdrawal of troops from Waziristan as a concrete and 
definite gesture on our part that we treat you with absoluté 
confidence‘and trust you as our Muslim brethren across the 
border.” He also assured them: ‘ Pakistan has no -desiré 
to interfere unduly with your internal freedom: On: the 
contrary Pakistan wants to help you and make you, as far 
as it lies in our power, self-reliant and self-sufficient; and 
help in your educational, social and economic uplift.” » Thus 
the main features of Pakistan’s policy towards the tribesmen 
Were; first a, to have complete confidenceand trust in their 
loyalty to the new. State; secondly, to respect their aute- 
homous status ;and lastly, to carry: out plans of development 
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oftheir area and ‘to-work for their educational, -social-and; 


economic -uplift:::It ' was ‘clear that. the: problein +: \Ofs 


the. tribesmen was -primarily ~ economic: and; ~ therefore 
the Government of Pakistan pledged itself to do. all that was! 
possible for their economic’ development.: Before: the! 
pattition:of India twelve .or® fitteen millions. @ “year were; 
spént on-merely border :police’ work <in ‘this:sarea’ which: 
amount could be more profitably utilized for its. develop: 

ment. Luckily in the North-Western Frontier Province a: 
policy of industrial development has already been inaugur- 
ated. - One:large sugar factory, probably. the largest in Asia, 

with a maximum annual crushing capacity: of 5,00,000 tons 
of:sugar cane which would yield about 50,000 tons of sugar; 
is'under construction at Mardan, and will begin functioning 
in .the »next- season. A tannery has also been started at: 
Nowshera.. The Frontier Province is also rich in hydro 
eléctric power and. its further development is already in hand, 
specially of the ‘Dargai Scheme which is likely. to yield: 
another 20,000 kilowatts. It has also been decided: to 
construct a multi-purpose dam on the river Kabul at War- 
sak: which will produce energy and bring vast: acres of 
barren. land under. cultivation. The Central Government. 
has allotted, in accordance with its industrial .deve!opment 
programme, ten factories tothe Frontier Province..* They 
include among others woollen, spinning and textile -mills; 
fahning, caustic sodaand chlorine products, sulphuric acid, 
tobacco, match and glass factories. A prosperous Frontier 
Province is bound to attract tribal people who would like to 
settle down on their own business rather than continue to 
live on subventions from thé Pakistan Government. It has 
been noticed that: some of ‘the wealthier tribesmen have 
already: bought land in:settled areas and also a few :houses: 
While others have undertaken transport and other contracts: 
Young Afridis now join colleges. at Peshawar and receive 
modern education: The opening of new factories will also 
give training. and employment to the young Mahsuds who 
agp ih considerable talent for mechanics. sf 


+ Thus no friend of the tribes can have any. complaint 
nine Pakistan:. With her neighbour, Afghanistan; -in 
particular Pakistan desires relations based on cooperation and 
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mutual help. When in November 1947 Sardar Najeebullah 
Khan, special envoy of His Majesty King Zahir Shah, came 
to Karachi, it was generally hoped that. his visit would 
foster closer relations between the two countries, Sardar 
Najeebullah voiced the feelings of many. in this country 
when he said: ‘The people of my‘country have: had’ cul- 
tural relations with the Muslims of India for the last many 
centuries. Over and above the fact. that we are Muslims, 
the culturrl, political and economic ties that bind -Afghan- 
istan and Pakistan are: not such as can be broken easily.” 
He added: “I have-come here to strengthen the political, 
cultural and commercial ties between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan: We shall-discuss all questions like good brothers.” 
These sentiments were reciprocated. by Pakistan leaders. 
During his stay in Karachi, the Afghan envoy was received 
by the Quaid-i-Azam and was welcomed everywhere with 
great courtesy and warmth. He held important talks with 
the officers of the Foreign Ministery and with Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan. Nothing decisive was settled during these talks 
but a good impression was left of Sardar Najeebullah ‘Khan’s 
visit. This unfortunately was marred. by.a broadcast. talk 
bythe Sardar on his return to. Kabul in which he 
is reported to have said that Afghanistan had made three 
demands on Pakistan and they were: first, the tribal areas 
inhabited by Pathans and Afghans must be constituted into 
a free, sovereign province; secondly, Pakistan must give to 
Afghanistan access to the sea either by the creation of an 

Atghan. corridor in West Baluchistan or by allotting a free 
Afghan Zone in, Karachi; thirdly, Afghanistan and Pakistan 
should enter into.a treaty which should permit one party’ to 
temain neutral in case the other party. was attacked. 


The first of .these demands - is closely related to the 
“Pathanistan ” movement..which was: started. by the Red: 
Shirt leaders to create disruption in Muslim ranks. It is said 
that the idea of “‘ Pathanistan”’ was supported by’a political 
patty at Kabul called Young. Afghan Party. This party is 
said to have preached from time to time.an Afghanistan irri- 
denta upto the. Western banks of, Indus. .Tbe “ Pathan-: 
istan”” movement today commands .little.or no support in 
the F rontier Province, Its main objective, was to counter- 
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act the popularity of the Muslim League among the Pathans 
and to create some confusion in the minds of political 
leaders in the Frontier Province. Shortly before the parti- 
tion of the country when a plebiscite was held by the 
British Government to determine whether the N.W.F.P. 
should join India or Pakistan, the Congress, realizing its 
weak position and fearing defeat boycotted the plebiscite 
and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan demanded that the N.W FP, 
should be asked to vote for either India or Pakistan or 
Pathanistan. There was, however, no such demand from 
the people who voted by a large majority for Pakistan. 


Similarly it evoked little interest among the tribes 
“who,” in the words of the Statesman’s  Corres- 
pondent, “would hesitate to be linked to the Kabul 
Government, doubting its will and ability to pay subven- 
tions as Pakistan has done or to keep order through the 
accepted agencies.” The tribesmen are also aware that 
their association with Pakistan, whose resources could be 
utilized for their advancement, would be more advantageous 
to them than a link with Afghanistan who could, at present, 
ill afford to draw any plans for their social, educational and 
economic uplift. 


The news of the appointment of H.R. H. Sardar Shah 
Wali Khan as Afghanistan’s ambassador to Pakistan, was 
warmly received in Karachi. Sardar Shah Wali Khanss 
the uncle of King Zahir Shah and accompanied the late 
King Nadir Shah to Afghanistan on his famous match to 
Kabul in October 1929, which ended in the liberation of 
the country from the clutches of the usurper, Bacha Saqqa. 
Born in Indiain 1885, His Royal Highness was educated 
at Dehra Dun and is therefore well aware of the struggle of 
the Muslims of India for their freedom. 


. While presenting his credentials to the Quaid-i-Azam 
on May 8, 1948 Sardar Shah Wali Khan reiterated the desité | 
of his government for closer relations between the two cout | 
tries. His Royal Highness said : ‘“} pray that our brotherly 
and neighbourly state of Pakistan, which has newly come 
into being and whose birth has caused pleasure to the people 
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and the Goverament of Afghanistan, may attain greatness 
and glory day by day, for I believe that the attainment of 
strength and glory for these two brotherly and neighbourly 
states is the earnest desire of both the Governments.” _- 


To this the Quaid-i-Azam replied: “ The Government 
and people of Pakistan greatly appreciate the action 
of his Majesty the King of Afghanistan in sending to 
us an Ambassador from the Royal Family of Afghanistan. 
We hope and trust that with a representative of 
Your Royal Highness’s distinction and experience 
the age-old links which bind our two peoples will be 
‘further strengthened, thus paving the way fora bright and 
happy future for both our countries. Your Royal Highness 
has rightly referred to the natural bonds of friendship 
and affection which bind the people of our two countries. 
It could hardly be otherwise as these bonds ate based 
on ties of faith and cultute and common ideals. With 
such powerful bonds already in our favour we cannot, I 
feel, fail to bring the people of our two countries closer 
towards each other and closer than they were before the 
birth of Pakistan.” 


Similar feelings of friendship and affection were ex- 
pressed by the Afghan ambassador while “nae, at the 
inaugural meeting of Pakistan-Afghanistan Cultural Asso- 
ciation, He reminded the distinguished audience present 
on that occasion that it was not to lay the foundations of 
the educational and cultural relations between Afghanistan 
and Pakistan that they had assembled, for these foundations 
had been laid centuries before. He added that it was with 
a view to revive the past traditional relations and to sttive 
for the ever-growing friendship between the two countries, 
His Majesty King Zahir Shah also sent a message wishing 
the association every success in its objects. 


But almost a month after the presentation ceremony 
of the credentials by the Afghan ambassador, Anis, the 
official organ of the Afghan Government, came out with 
an article demanding the revision of the 1893 boundary 
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demarcation and “amalgamation with Afghanistan of the 
entire 500-mile territory between the Durrand Line and the 
‘River Indus.” This greatly surprised the people of Pakistan 
for such demands put forward by official newspapers could 
hardly foster friendly relations between the two countries, 
Fortunately. the Afghan ambassador, who has a better 
opportunity of judging the feelings of the people of Pakistan 
for Afghanistan and of taking a more objective view of this 
matter, unequivocably contradicted the reported demand of 
Anis in aspeech.in. perfect Urdu, ata reception given to 
him in Karachi on June 13, by the Aligarh Old Boys Asso- 
ciation. He said: “Our King has clearly stated and Jas 
representative of Afghanistan with full sense of responsi- 
bility declare that Afghanistan has no claims on_ the 
Frontier territory and, even if there were any, they have 
been given up in favour of Pakistan. Anything contrary to 
this which may have appeared in the press in the past or 
may appear in future should not be given credence at all 
and should be considered just a canard.’ A similar state- 
ment was issued later by Sardar Salahuddin Saljuki, Coun- 
cillor, Afghan Embassy, when the Kabul radio was reported 
to have reiterated the demands put forward by Anis. 


It is clear that though a groupin Afghanistan which 
is sufficiently vocal, continues pleading for Afghanistan irre- 
denta, the Government and more responsible Afghan politi- 
cians are carefully adopting a policy of friendship towards 
Pakistan.. Mr. Ismail I. Chundrigar, Pakistan’s Ambassador 
in Afghanistan, said in an interview in Karachi on August 6, 
that he found among the people of Afghanistan a sincere 
and genuine feeling of friendship. towards Pakistan and its 
people. They were extremely happy to find that “a great 
Muslim power has come into existence on their eastern 
frontier.” Mr. Chundrigar also said that he found in 
Afghanistan “a genueine desire to develop and exploit 
Afghanistan’s mineral wealth in close cooperation with 
Pakistan. R 


‘More recent reports ipod Afghanistan are even mote 
reassuring. The visit of Sardar Abdur-Rab Nishtar, the | 
Pakistan’s Minister for Communications’ on the occasion of 
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Afghan Independence Day Celebrations and _ his contacts 
with Afghan government circles contributed to a further 
growth of friendly feelings tor Pakistan in Afghanistan. 
The spontaneous outburst of grief in Afghanistan at the 
demise of the Quaid-i-Azam is another indication of those 
feelings. 


To sober students of Central Asian politics it must be 
bvious that if Afghanistan and Pakistan hold together, 


hey have a great deal to gain and nothing to lose. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW PATHS FOR JAPAN. By Harold Wakefield. Intro- 
duction by Sir Paul Butler. Issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. London—1948 pp. 223, 15s. 


Although a considerable volume of literature was con- 
temporaneously produced in Europe and the United States on 
Italian Fascism and German National Socialism and was 
within the easy reach of students of international affairs, 
Japan’s militarism and her peculiar social structure received 
comparatively less attention. In spite of the admiration for 
Japan that. prevailed in all Asian countries due to her 
victory over Russia in 1904 and then to her rapid progress 
in the fields of eduction, research and industrialization, 
there was in these countries little scientific study of her 
problems and little knowledge of her designs of expansion in 
Eastern and Southern Asia. This unintelligent exaltation 
teceived its first shock when Japan attacked Manchuria 
and revealed herself as an imperialist power and thus a 
true disciple of the Western Powers. Since then Japan’s 
imperialism continued to expand, mainly at the expense of 
Asian Countries. It was, however, anticipated that a con- 
flict with the Western Powers, that had colonies and vested 
interests in Eastern Asia, was inevitable. Although de- 
layed, Japan’s entry in the second world war was never in 
doubt: she was on the lookout when to strike, | 





+». Her tapid victories surprised those observers who had 
little knowledge of the conflicts then raging in Southeast 
Asia and the discontentment prevailing in that region. 
But to a great extent the success of Japan was also due to 
her social structure, her militarism and to the power of 
her war Lords. Mr. Harold Wakefield’s work, New paths 
for Japan, published under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific. Relations and the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, goes a long way to analyse the growth of Japanese 
social and political structure and to explain the present 
attitude of the Japanese people towards the Allied occupa- 
tion of their country. It is a concise and balanced analysis 
of pre-war Japan as well as of the new Japan in defeat. It 
also spotlights the main trends of Allied, and particularly 


US., policy in Japan. 


The book is divided into two parts. Part 1 deals with 
the evolution of modern Japan and traces the growth of 
Japanese institutions and polity across a background of 
compelling tribal and feudal forces. It is not generally 
known for instance that, notwithshanding the veneration 
with which the Emperors of Japan are regarded, perha 
“no nation has treated its sovereigns so cavalierly as the 
Japanese. Enforced abdication, often at an earlier age, was 
a common phenomenon for centuries; Emperors have been 
murdered; others have been exiled and died in exile......” 
Equally interesting is the fact that “it is only in modern 
times that the Emperor has been built up asa mili 
figure,” and that the head of the state being also the C-in-C, 
of the armed forces is a conception borrowed from Europe; 


it has no roots in Japanese tradition. 


The success of the extraordinary methods adopted by 
the Japanese militarists to browbeat and dominate their 
pte-war civilian Governments on matters of Imperial policy 
was possible in Japan's peculiar environment. of tribal and 
feudal loyalties. Pressure groups within the. army were 
frequently responsible for dictating national policy in times 
of.crises. The Japanese Government, for instance, could 
not alway restrain army cliques from carrying out aggres- 
sive action in China and Manchuria, By these tactics. the 
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militarists, more than once, forced the hands of the Govern 
ment into adopting a policy of flagrant aggression to which 
it had been opposed. : 
i3 
The second portion of the book deals with nie war: 
and after. One of the most unexpected aspects of the’ 
Japanese defeat has been the docility with which:ithe 
Japanes people, from the Emperor donwards, have accepted 
Allied occupation. Mr. Wakefield’s reading of the situa~ 
tion is that this docility is genuine; it is not merely a mask- 
to hide the burning desire for revenge. Facts support Mr. 
Wakefield’s interpretation. Both the Government and 
people have shown by words and deeds that they plan to, 
co-operate with the Occupation Authority. 


While this co-operation may be the result of a destutint! 
change of heart on the part of the Japanese, the efficacy ‘of 
the U. S. policy of national re-education for Japan is doubt- 
ful. In 1945, the Supreme Commander Allied Powers 
(SCAP), General MacArthur, found it necessary to take 
the drastic step of suspending the teaching of geography, 
history and ethics on the ground that in a-cotintry: of tribal 
religion such as Japan these three subjects were. inextricably: 
connected with the development of the people’s attitude. 
Ptoposals to replace the Japanese script by a phonetic 
Roman script were being seriously considered. SCAP* alse 
ordered the Japanese Government to withdraw stippo?t’ 
from the State Shinto religion. Instead, ‘Christianity “is 
béing encouraged ; the number of adherents is now estimated 
to be double the pre-war figure of 2,30,000, Th es 
the chapter on Japan’s national re-education, Mr. Wakefi 
writes “......... General MacArthur........ is determined to 
leave Japan a democratic nation. In his mind democracy is 
lttked with Christianity, as essential to the full develop- 
ment’ of human dignity. He believes that in advancitig 
democracy he is laying the foundation of ‘a Rs aire 


Japan......... 


The political complexion ofa people reflects to a 
latge degree its economic and cultural background: The 
itiposition - of western democracy and Christianity on 
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the Japanese from above, without modifying accordingly 
the fundamental economic structure of the country, cannot 
but lead to superficial results. The age of political domina- 
tion by one nation over another is passed. Allied occupa- 
tion is not to be permanent affair. One cannot help 
feeling that the New Japan which will emerge at the end of 
the period of Allied occupation will have its roots in its 
own culture, influenced and modified by the. political, 
economic and cultural environment of the world. around it. 
It seems difficult, therefore, to visualise.a Japan such as 
General MacArthur appears to have set out to establish. 


- New Paths for Japan is a useful and _ instructive 
book. Within its 220 or so pages is compressed the history 
of the growth of Japan from early times to the present day. 
It isa book that students of contemporary affairs should 
not overlook. 

Salman A. Ali, 


The Great Rehearsal. By Carl Van Doren. Viking Press, New 
York, 1948. $ 3.75. 


This is the story of the making and ratifying of the 
Constitution of the United States of America. As. the 
title implies, the author. considers that “the situation (in 
1787) was, in any number of respects which can be seen at 
a. glance, much like that of the sovereign states of the 
United Nations in 1948.” However, to spike the guns otf 
the critics he freely admits: “Nor do those citizens of the 
world who in 1948 desire to see a federal world government 
created assume that the process would have to follow the 
example of the United States of 1787 in the details of the 
new government. The Federal Convention did not follow 
any single example. Neither shoulda General Conference 
of the United Nations be expected to.” 


The.fruits of painstaking research, this. book records 
the contentions for and against a Constitution for the 
United States and. claims to prov.de a criterion by which.to 
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judge the of validity of similar arguments advocating or op- 
posing a general government for the United Nations. What- 
ever the opinion of the reader on this point, the book is 
without doubt a valuable contribution to the question what 
sanction should there be behind the decisions of an interna- 
tional authority? It appears that the Federal Constitution 
of the U. S. A. succeeded because, in the words of Mason, 
it established a federal government which could “ directly 
operate on individuals, and would punish only those whose 
guilt required it, or, in the words of Oliver Ellsworth: 
“We see how necessary for the union is the coercive prin- 
ciple. The only question is, will it bea coercion of law, 
or acoercion of arms? I am for coercion by law—that 
coercion which acts only upon delinquent individuals. This 
constitution does not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, 
states, in their political capacity.” 


Would that such wisdom had been shown in 1919, or 
at the San Francisco Conference ! 


Harold S. Bidmead 





Din Muhammadi Press, Karachi. 








